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ATTENTION, PLEASE 


‘Loree thousand American Art Annual questionnaires have just 


gone out to all institutions listed in the last volume and to hundreds 
of selected new names, too. 


Please see to it that the forms, greatly amplified and improved, 


are completely filled and returned promptly. 


The Deadline Is July 10 


The American Art Annual, Volume XX XV, will be published in 
November, 1941, early enough to be useful through the coming art 


season. 


I’ veryone who works in the art field knows that the American 
Art Annual is an absolutely indispensable tool. It is these people in 
the field who make it so, and we take this occasion to urge them to 


do their part promptly. 
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PREVIOUS ISSUES LISTED IN “ART INDEX” AND “THE READER’S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Donald J. Bear was appointed Director of the Santa Barbara 
Museum of Art, which opened on June 5, about a year before it 
began to function. Previously he had directed the Denver Art 
Museum, making it a force among the artists and lay public of 
its community and building up a small, choice collection of 
American paintings. In 1938-39 Mr. Bear was granted a leave 
of absence to help Holger Cahill assemble and install the large 
contemporary American show at the New York World’s Fair. 
These experiences now stand Mr. Bear in good stead. This 
month he writes, all too briefly, about his aims and plans for 
the Santa Barbara Museum. We particularly respect the policy 
which led him to open the museum first to the school children 
of the town, their parents, and the public at large by putting 
off the formal ceremonies until the evening of that day. Mr. 
Bear writes briefly and self-effacingly, which is characteristic; 


we therefore amplify his remarks by quoting a paragraph (not 
intended for publication) just received in a letter from one of 
our California friends: “Spent a day in Santa Barbara last 
week. Bear has done a wonderful job. The plant is a honey and 
the opening show is a lulu. Give it the works and don’t let Bear 
be too modest.” Which says in the vernacular what we suspected 
all along. 


AS ART EDITOR of Life Margit Varga fills a job whose demands 
would doubtless keep another from her own painting. But Miss 
Varga does find time to paint even while making her magazine a 
potent force among the ultimate consumers of art. We share 
her conviction that American painters and graphic artists can 
do a fine job of documenting the national defense effort and we 
welcome her to our pages to say so. 


AMONG THE PAST articles which we remember with greatest 
pleasure is one by Charles Burchfield about Henry G. Keller, 
his old teacher. This month we present another article about 
an artist written by one of his students. The writer is Briggs 
Dyer, his subject Francis Chapin. Both are painters and litho- 
graphers, both teach at the school of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
We reproduced Mr. Dyer’s oil, Street in Galena, in our April 
number (page 205) on the occasion of its appearance in the 


Corcoran Biennial. - 


Alfred Frankenstein is art and music critic of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. He has written for the Magazine before, about 
Lyonel Feininger, Tom Craig, Paul Sample, about the San 
Francisco Fair, and about the exhibition of French art which 
Dr. Walter Heil borrowed from the French Government. 


THE LATE Robert W. Macbeth was an honored and respected 
dealer in American art. The firm of which he was president 
had considerable influence in the shaping of American collec- 
tions in several museums. 


Articles in the MAGAZINE OF ART represent many points of view. We do 
not expect concurrence from every quarter, not even among our contrib- 
utors; we believe that writers are entitled to express opinions which differ 
widely. Although we do not assume responsibility for opinions expressed 
in ae signed articles appearing in the MAGAZINE OF ART, we hold that 
to offer a forum in our pages is the best way to stimulate intelligent 
discussion and to increase active enjoyment of the arts.—rTHx EDITORS. 
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Allen Weller is Assistant Professor of Fine Arts at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. In our issue for July, 1935, we 


published Mr. Weller’s article, Winslow Homer's Early Illus- 


trations. 


FORTHCOMING 


IN THE AUGUST-SEPTEMBER issue we will publish the first in- 
stallment of Richard Offner’s article on the Italian paintings 
in the National Gallery of Art. This article, long awaited by 
connoisseurs. museum men, and other students of art history, is 


a distinct contribution to the critical literature of our time. Dr. 
Offner, Professor of Fine Arts at New York University, is author 
of Studies in Florentine Painting, Italian Primitives at Yale 
University, A Critical and Historical Corpus of Florentine Paint- 
ing. His articles have appeared in the Dial, Art in America, The 
Arts, The Burlington Magazine, L’Arte, Journal of Archaeology, 
Dedalo, and International Studio. 


ALSO PLANNED FOR that number is Russell Cowles’ article, 
What the Artist Is After, one of the series by distinguished 


contemporary artists. 
@ 


WE HAVE ASKED Dr. Alain Locke of Howard University to write 
up the new South Side Art Center in Chicago, to describe its 
functions and its aims. His article will be illustrated. 


ON THE PAN-AMERICAN front we also have something to offer: 
Stanton L. Catlin’s article about Pancho Vasquez, Mexican 
graphic artist; Jane Watson’s about Marina Nunez del Prado; 
and Maria Eugenia Fernandez’s on Argentine painting today. 
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AN AMERICAN ARTIST RECORDS A PHASE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE WORK 


MOS ely X23. IN, 
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KEN: BUILDING THE SHIP. DRAWING 


GEORGE PIC 


UNLIMITED EMERGENCY 


The opinions expressed on this page are the author’s and not necessarily those of the MAGAZINE OF ART or its publisher. 


MONTHS BEFORE THE unlimited emergency was 
declared murmurs could be heard on the hills and in the 
valleys, in the cities and on the shores of the sea, coming 
from the artists’ homes and studios: “And what are the 
artists going to do in this emergency?” Wherever they 
met the question was revolved. One painter talked with 
sadness and bewilderment as if the most vital decade 
that American art has known had come to an end and 
there was no more hope. Another asked fatalistically how 
any man or woman could paint or sculpt in days like 
these. Still another suggested that artists should be sent 
to the shipyards, the airplane factories, the encamp- 
ments, to make a record of the vast defense program, the 
kind of record that photographs cannot make. It should 
not be an official record with too many portraits of too 
many bigwigs, nor a flag-waving record. 

It should be unofficial and human. Each artist should 
be encouraged to depict what he saw as he saw it without 
conventional pressures. After his record of our defense, 
a record invaluable in itself, he would have a lot of 
the material at his fingertips. If war comes he could go 
forward all the better prepared to continue his personal 
interpretation of the fearful events of today. This theory 
was developed over the dinner table but I have heard 
the same theory many times before. 

Besides we now have on view at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York the exhibition called “Britain at 
War.” Many an artist has had a word to say about this. 
In fact the painter, Margit Varga, discusses it elsewhere 
in this issue. Several artists have spoken of the “fancy 
hanging.” And one said that the contrast between the 
presentation and the subject matter was as “fantastic 
as a funeral in vaudeville.”” While the hanging may be 
a little too deliberately blithe, it does not discount the 
fact that once more the Museum of Modern Art has put 
up an exhibition of furious interest to everyone. 

Man has managed through the years with an inventive- 
ness and persistency which must amaze himself, to pro- 
duce guns and bombs able to make his world a series of 
volcanoes. In many of these pictures he seems a mite in 
the midst of the destructive forces of a race of giants. 
But the mite did it all himself. Small as he may be in 
comparison with the devastation which he himself pre- 
pared, he is no coward. The artist in him survives. He 
turns and looks and puts down his impressions of the 
hell he created. When the world is at peace again we shall 
treasure our hard-defended freedoms all the more be- 
cause the artist has left for us a record of the results of 
a madman’s ultimate and fatal lack of imagination. 


Coming back from this digression to what another. 


artist, at the same dinner table, said: “Well, what I am 
going to do in the ultimate emergency is to paint the 
best pictures I ever painted in my life.” For a moment 


the others looked at him with complete incredulity. I had 
a curious sense of watching pictures going through their 
heads, a bombed farmhouse, a single figure of a man 
running away from a wrecked tavern, the last twisted 
steel remnants of a factory blown to bits; then the paint- 
ings by the man who proposed to paint better than be- 
fore—a still-life dedicated to the fruits of the earth, a 
landscape at peace where neither shot nor shell was 
heard, a figure arranged in the quiet studio. They looked 
at him amazed. And then, for the first time a sculptor 
spoke, slowly and thoughtfully, for he was one of those 
sculptors who does not go about as much as many paint- 
ers. Sculpture takes longer. It seemed as if he were 
picking words out with his hands and feeling them before 
letting them free. I shall not attempt to reproduce his 
hesitating sermon. That is what it turned out to be. 

Very slowly he built up the idea of two worlds to 
come. He had no doubts about the result of the battle. 
Freedom would survive, but in what kind of a world. 
Would it be a world in which, while the soldiers were 
away, poets and musicians and painters and sculptors 
had spent the years in dejected idleness? Or would it be 
a world in which, emulating the courage of the active 
defenders and warriors, the artists would redouble the 
intensity of their efforts? “Two very different worlds,” 
he said. “If the artists are called upon to do the humblest 
work, to wash decks and clean the galleys that will not 
hurt them. But let them not excuse themselves from their 
own labors because the world is too awful to contem- 
plate.” His sermon continued, his growing seriousness 
holding his audience through his struggle for words. 

He went on: By all means let us make a record for 
today, and even more important, for the future. Let us 
portray clearly our hatred of war, and at the same time 
our fearlessness of war if war becomes necessary to 
protect freedom. But all of us will not go to war, nor 
will all of us find employment in any plan to use artists 
as wisely as Britain is using her artists. Moreover, all of 
us are not equipped, by training or temperament, to 
draw in the great defense plants. Still, although we often 
forget them, artists also have their responsibilities. 

It takes courage to be an artist. Now let those of 
us not called to active service prove our courage by 
keeping art alive. “I will follow my old friend here and 
tell you that in this unlimited emergency I am going to 
do the best sculpture of my life.”” And when the soldiers 
come home they will not find us softened by fear. They 
will find men and women in all fields of work who have 
been alive to the necessity of developing the very free- 
doms that the soldiers have fought to defend. These will 
hold up the flag of the freedom of expression. They will 
sustain us if we offer them better than our past best. 

—FORBES WATSON. 
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YECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


Plans of exhibition floors of 
the new Santa Barbara Mu- 
seum. 1, Entrance Loggia. 2, 
Curator’s Office. 3, Stair Hall. 
4, Ludington Memorial Court. 
5 to 9, Galleries. 10, Stanley 
McCormick Gallery, under 
construction. 11, Pipe organ 
presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Woods Bliss. 12, 
Office of Assistant Curator. 
13 to 15, Galleries. 16, 
Auditorium and gallery. 17, 
Kitchen. Facilities for receiv- 
ing, shipping, storage, heat- 
ing, air conditioning, and so 
on, are located in the basement 


SANTA BARBARA’S NEW MUSEUM 


AS A MEETING ground and connecting link between the 
northern and southern regions of Southern California, the city 
of Santa Barbara is admirably placed. The opening of the new 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art is an event which marks the 
beginning of an activity that must function as a means of artis- 
tic communication and as a focus of accomplishment. The 
Santa Barbara Museum will therefore logically devote a good 
part of its program to the work of artists of this state’s im- 
portant art centers. 

On June 5 the gates of the Santa Barbara Museum were first 
opened to the specially invited guests—the students of the 
junior and senior high schools and the art classes of the 
public schools. Accompanying these groups were the teachers 
and the children’s parents. Also at this time the Museum doors 
were opened to all the citizens of the town. During the evening 
a formal reception and program were given, but first of all 
the galleries were opened to the citizens of Santa Barbara. 

At the opening of the new museum, Buell Hammett, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, remarked in his dedicatory talk 


Buffalo Hunter by an anonymous nineteenth-century American is lent to the exhibition with which the Santa Barbara Museum opens 
by Mr. and Mrs. Buell Hammett. The show, entitled Painting Today and Yesterday in the United States, remains to September first 


that “If we can increase the creativeness of the individual, we 
Further Mr. Hammett added, “If 


we can increase the strength of men and women in democracy, 


can make him stronger.” 


we can also increase the very strength of democracy in itself.” 

Although these new galleries are dedicated to their purpose 
as a functioning museum, the institution will serve first and 
foremost as an art center, primarily concerned with reflecting 
the interests and tastes of the community. A very serious 
effort will be made to present the work of children as well as 
background material which will be of specific value to them. 
Cooperation from the teachers of the public, private, and 
parochial schools has been given in working out a program in 
which the child may participate. 

The need for Santa Barbara’s museum was first voiced by 
the artists. The public recognition of a community demand, 
which followed, is typical and recognizably healthy in the 
development of the recreational and educational life of most 
cities of the West. It must be remembered that it is the creative 
artist who forces civic need into the reality of accomplishment. 


(Continued on page 295) 
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Emil Carlsen: Nantasket Beach. Lent by the Art Institute of Chicago. BELOW: Henry Mattson: Night Mystery. 


Lent by Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries, New York. Both paintings are in the Santa Barbara Museum's first show 


R:IGHT: Childe Hassam: Early Morning Calm, 
Isles of Shoals. Lent by Macbeth Gallery, 
New York. BELOW: Winslow Homer: Coast 
of Maine. Lent by the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Both included in the Santa Bar- 
bara Museum of Art's inaugural exhibition 


ABOVE, LEFT: Ernest Fiene: Hunter in Red Shirt. Lent by Associated American Artists, New York. ABOVE, RIGHT: Charles W. 


Hawthorne: Girl with Asters. Lent by the Philadelphia Museum of Art. BELOW, LEFT: Frank Duveneck: Woman with Forget-Me- 


Nots. Lent by the Cincinnati Art Museum. BELOW, RIGHT: Gilbert Stuart: Elizabeth Badlam Doggett. Given to the Santa Bar- 


bara Museum of Art by Mrs. Charles S. Dennison of Santa Barbara. All are being exhibited in the Museum’s opening show 


Mary Casatt: La Toilette. Lent to the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art’s exhi- 
bition by the Art Institute of Chicago 


The history of the museum’s background is too lengthy to 
describe. Through the action of its Board of Trustees, the 
building, formerly used as the post office, was purchased and 
remodeled. It was given by the County into the custody of 
the Trustees, who have invested largely as individual donors. 
In recreating this building after the design of David Adler, 
well known architect of Chicago, the intention has been to 
adapt the building to its purpose as an active, vital institution 
for the community. 

The facade of the building has been changed to a minor 
degree, the windows on either side being closed to permit con- 
trolled lighting. An outstanding feature of the interior is the 
beautiful sculpture court given by Wright Ludington in mem- 
ory of his father, Charles Henry Ludington. Occupying the 
space once given over to the lobby of the building, this court 
houses a collection of beautiful Greek and Roman sculpture. 


The walls are simply treated in off-white, the balustrade on the 
second floor has been replaced by a wooden one designed to 
comply with the architectural demands of the court, and the 
floors are done in black mosaic, with a mosaic fountain pool 


in the center. 

It is especially fitting that the opening exhibition, “Painting 
Today and Yesterday in the United States,” should be a survey, 
in brief, of the general aspects which have contributed to the 
development of painting in the United States. No attempt has 
been made, nor was it the intention, to explore all of the 
byways in this field in an exhaustive fashion. However, each 
of the various contributing currents and cross-currents are 
represented. Each picture in the exhibition has been chosen 
with an eye to its fitness, individuality, and definitive state- 
ment. It is above all an exhibition of character.—DONALD J. 


BEAR. 
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ABOVE: George Catiin: Buffalo Hunt, Winter. Lent by the Knoedler Galleries, New York. BeLow: B. J. O. Nord- 
felt: Landscape. Gouache. Lent by Donald J. Bear. Both pictures may be seen at the Santa Barbara Museum of Art 
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ABOVE: Edward Bruce. Valley of Rockfort. Lent by Knoedler Galleries, New York. BELOW: William J. Glackens: 
May Day—Central Park. Lent by the Kraushaar Galleries, New York. Both paintings are being shown at Santa Barbara 


ALL PHOTOS WITH THIS ARTICLE COURTESY MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


SIR MUIRHEAD BONE: DAWN——FROM THE SIGNAL STATION, DOVER. CHALK, WASH, AND PEN DRAWING COMMISSIONED BY THE ADMIRALTY. SHIPS 
BRINGING THE LAST OF THE REAR GUARD FROM DUNQUERQUE, JUNE, 1940. THE VETERAN ARTIST MADE THE DRAWING ON THE VERY SPOT 


BRITAIN MOBILIZES HER ARTISTS 


WHAT ABOUT AMERICA ? 
BY MARGIT VARGA 


ON THE EVENING of May 23 three thousand Americans 
crowded New York’s Museum of Modern Art to see what British 
artists had done about the war. Up to the present writing the ex- 
hibition has drawn more than 15,000 people, and as the show 
continues through the summer this number will multiply many 
times over. 

More than just another art exhibit, this show is part of a 
great and important record. So important indeed to the British 
Government that it was officially opened by their ambassador, 
Lord Halifax. More than merely the story of Great Britain at 
war, it relates a world fighting for democracy, told in the finest 
way man knows—through art. It tells of a nation living, fighting, 
dying, and being born again. The record is first-hand and im- 
mediate. But it is not only for today. It will live for generations 
to come. 

It takes courage for an artist to carry on and build amidst de- 
struction, to create from ruins and suffering something that 
lives. One leaves the exhibition of British war art with renewed 
faith in man’s creative ability. 

What goes on in the minds of the thousands of people who 
look at these paintings, photographs, and films of Britain’s 
struggle? There is no doubt that they are stirred, else they would 
not keep coming back in increasing numbers, bringing friends 
and relatives. This glimpse of Britain’s struggle intensified 
_ through the medium of man’s keenest expression brings it home 
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to every heart in a way that could not otherwise be possible ex- 
cept by actually being there on the spot. 

In looking at these pictures of Britain’s war effort it must 
occur to many Americans that it would be great and fine to be 
a little closer to our own defense movement. Why aren’t our 
artists telling us now about the biggest thing that has ever hap- 
pened to us—-made us more aware of a country aroused, a 
country working day and night. Why aren’t our artists bringing 
us the drama of our boys training in the field, the bustle of ship- 
yards, munitions plants working day and night, airplanes as- 
sembled by the hundreds? 

Great Britain learned the value of art in wartime back in 1917 
when the Ministry of Information mobilized Britain’s artists. The 
result was the world’s finest collection of modern military art, 
housed later in London’s Imperial War Museum. Again at the 
outbreak of this war Britain called upon its artists. The govern- 
ment appointed an Artists Advisory Committee made up of 
Britain’s leading artists and art experts. Famed painters such as 
Muirhead Bone and R. G. Eves are at the head of a group of 
seven artists who receive a weekly salary of £6 (about $25). 
Thirty others were immediately commissioned to paint such 
activities as munition-making, shipbuilding, the manufacture of 
aircraft. One artist was assigned to paint barrage balloons. 
Others were ordered to do portraits of Service Chiefs. And again 
others are painting the activities of the different voluntary serv- 


BARNETT FREEDMAN: ROYAL ENGINEERS BUILDING A RUNWAY FOR THE BRITISH AIRDROME AT THELUS, 
NORTHERN FRANCE, MAY, 1940. FREEDMAN MADE THIS WATER COLOR BEFORE THE GERMAN’S JUNE ADVANCE 


RICHARD EURICH: THE WITHDRAWAL FROM DUNQUERQUE, 1940. OIL ON CANVAS. NOTE WARSHIP ESCAPING TO THE RIGHT, FULL STEAM AHEAD 


Above: ANTHONY GROSS: THE WATCHER. GOUACHE. 1940. LENT BY ALEXANDER GROSS TO BRITAIN AT WAR EXHIBIT, MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART. Below: FELIKS TOPOLSKI: SALVATION ARMY IN THE EAST END. WATER COLOR. 1940. BY OFFICIAL POLISH ARTIST 


Above: GRAHAM SUTHERLAND: DEVASTATION, 1940. FARM HOUSE IN WALES. GOUACHE. 1940, OFFICIAL COMMISSION. 
DESTRUCTION IN THE ABSTRACT. Below: EDWARD ARDIZZONE: A PUB IN SILVERTOWN. 1940. TYPICAL OF AIR RAID DAMAGE 
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Above: EDWARD ARDIZZONE: PRIEST BEGGING FOR A LIFT IN LOUVAIN, MAY, 1940. WATER COLOR. ARTIST WAS WITH BRITISH ARMY IN 
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HENRY MOORE: PALE SHELTER SCENE, CHALK AND WASH DRAWING. HOW ENGLAND’S LEADING ABSTRACT 
SCULPTOR, VERSED IN THE ARTS OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES, VIEWS LONDONERS SLEEPING UNDERGROUND. INCLUDED 
AMONG MOORE’S GROUP OF FOUR IN THE BRITAIN AT WAR EXHIBITION, MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, NEW YORK CITY 


ices and the land workers. Sir Muirhead Bone was made an 
Honorary Major in the Royal Marines attached to the Admiralty. 
In the Admiralty also are John Nash and Eric Ravilious. 
Edward Ardizzone is assigned to the War Office. So are Edward 
Bawden, R. G. Eves, Barnett Freedman, and Anthony Gross. 
Keith Henderson and Paul Nash are in the Air Ministry. 

But even more remarkable than the British Government’s or- 
yanized program for artists is the fact that opportunity is open 
‘o all. On the advice of the Artists Advisory Committee the 
zovernment buys the work of uncommissioned artists and is 
always on the lookout for new talent. 

When the war is over the pictures will be divided between the 
imperial War Museum and the National Maritime Museum; it 
s possible that other government institutions will also get some 
yf them. ; 

America’s artists are as eager to do their part as are Britain’s. 
All they need is the signal from the government. The United 
states today has something it has never had before—a corps of 


artists who have worked under the government and are trained 
to carry out commissions. In the past seven years through the 
program for decoration of our public buildings they have 
brought America closer to the hearts of the people. They stand 
ready now. When the country needs every citizen’s cooperation, 
why has not the government harnessed this force to serve us in 
the way it is most needed at this time? 

In the Section of Fine Arts, under the direction of Edward 
Bruce, we have the machinery for carrying out such a program. 
This agency, with its practical knowledge, is set for action. It is 
already trained and organized. And given the chance, the artists 
will work for national defense, because they want to work for 
the maintenance of civilization and democracy. By thus making 
use of them in this unlimited emergency, accepting art as part 
and parcel of our national life, we can reaffirm our country’s 
right to be held the world’s cultural center. Such a move would 
spur us on to greater effort today, and also build a lasting monu- 
ment of inspiration and faith for future Americans. 
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Francis Chapin: City Landscape. Water color, 1938. Collection of the artist 


Francis Chapin: Chicago Landscape. Oil, 1937. Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Robert V. Jones, Winnetka 


Francis Chapin: The Pink 
House. Oil, 1933. Collection 
the Art Institute of Chicago 


THE ONE 


BY BRIGGS DYER 


CHAPIN WAS BUSY finding seats for people. It was 
a sketching class, with everyone contributing a quarter to pay 
for the model. There were probably a dozen present, and 
somehow he found something for everybody to sit on. He 
never sat down at all, but roamed all over the place with his 
drawing board on his knee, the back of a couch, and occasion- 
ally squatting on the floor with it. His vitality was impressive, 
and he worked with a degree of concentration that seemed 
to shut out the room full of people. He drew with anything 
and everything that would make a mark on paper—pen and 
ink, colored pencils, crayons, water colors. These might be 
combined in a single drawing, all together but completely 
under control. For Chapin has a rare understanding of 
mediums, including oil, water color, and lithography. And 
whatever his vehicle he realizes the utmost that can be found 
in it. His range is enormous, from the palest colors and 
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IN GREDIENT: FRANCIS CHAPIN AND HIS ART 


textures to the most brutal treatment possible. There is a daz- 


zling richness, a fullness in every aspect and consideration. 
Francis Chapin was born in Bristolville, Ohio, on February 
14, 1899. He finished high school there and went to Washing- 
ton and Jefferson in Pennsylvania to spend four years and 
take his B. S. in 1921. A year later he came to Chicago to the 
school of the Art Institute, where he spent six years, winning 
the Byran Lathrop Traveling Fellowship in his last year. 
Promptly he went to Europe accompanied by David McCosh, 
who had also won a fellowship. With McCosh he painted, mostly 
in France, for the better part of a year. Upon his return to 
Chicago he displayed the fruits of this trip in two one-man 
shows. One was held at the Art Institute of Chicago, and an- 
other later, at the galleries of Carson, Pirie, Scott and Co. The 
latter show was practically sold out, and the prices were sub- 
stantial. The pictures that he had brought back were beginning 
to show vague hints of what was to come in his mature work, 
but still they were orthodox enough to sell easily. These were 
fluent, graceful paintings, but in the treatment of the small 
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figures which appeared in most of them, and in the originality 
of the compositions, the future style was starting to emerge. 
Soon Chapin was to discard the pedestrian and the traditional, 
and to develop steadily the abstract and personal attack which 
distinguishes his work today. Five years after the ihe 
Carson, Pirie, Scott, the manager asked me sadly, “W hy 
doesn’t Chapin paint as he used to? We can't sell these recent 
things.” It was useless to explain that the recent paintings were 
different because the painter had progressed. What this gentle- 
man really bemoaned was the growing power of the color and 
the lack of literary appeal. . 

By 1930 Chapin was teaching lithography at the Art Ansti- 
tute of Chicago and beginning to win prizes. He had this job 
and his work was selling well, but he was not the man to settle 
down to a long career of repeating the artistic formula which 
had won him a comfortable situation. The changes in his work 
were coming fast; he flirted for a while with that unhappy 


system which had caught Bellows—the Maratta System of 
over a hundred tubed mixtures of color and precise schemes, 
etc. But he soon dropped it, for he knew that art cannot be 
reduced to a formula. 

It was around this time that I came to the studio for the 
croquis class, and noticed that same night a fine little still-life 
hanging on the wall. We had the class every two weeks or so, 
and each time the little still-life had been worked on, and each 
time it seemed quite finished. I saw the painting a year or two 
later in a show at the Art Institute, but I never knew when he 
had finished it. No painting is ever finished as long as it re- 
mains in his studio. He may go back, suddenly, to a picture 
completed four years ago and do something to it. His prize- 
winners are not excluded—he once repainted the entire sky 
of a landscape that had won an important award a few months 
before. ry te : 

WITHIN THEIR Limits Chapin’s water colors have the range 
that the paintings and lithographs have in theirs; they contain 
gradations from slight washes accented with pen and ink to 
burley passages in gouache. Some are on the finest paper ob- 
tainable, others on wrapping paper. Some are marvels of grace 
_ and gaiety, others are rich and sonorous, with darkly glowing 
color and faultless relationships of areas and values. One 
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ABOVE: Francis Chapin: Head 
of Nan. Drawing, 1937. Col- 
lection of Briggs Dyer. LEFT: 
Nan in a Boat. Lithograph, 
1937. Collection of the artist 


thing that all of these papers have in common, that makes them 
easily recognizable to anyone familiar with his work, is a 
certain consistency of attitude and the rare, personal quality 
of his design. While retaining the character of a place, he 
juggles all of its parts. He makes big things smaller, white 
things black, calm things agitated; but all to an end, to the 
picture he has in mind, to the mood he is seeking. Above all 
things his water colors have dash and spirit. You will never 
see any others quite like them. 

Francis Chapin has been teaching lithography at the school 
of the Art Institute of Chicago for about ten years and outside 
of a small handful of professional printers he has few equals as 
a technician, He is very kind and helpful to the students in his 
classes, and will work patiently with the most stupid of them, 
trying to give an understanding of the range and limitations 
of the medium. He encourages them to send to print shows 
and frequently posts notices of coming exhibitions. As each 
term begins he writes clear and detailed steps in the making 
of the print, using various colored chalks and embellishing the 
chart with little drawings. In his own lithographs the pattern 
and the drawing are especially notable. These prints might 
almost be paintings without the color, except for the peculiarly 
velvety quality yielded by the smooth stone. 


Chapin can work under practically any conditions. At home 
his two little girls, seven and five years old, run happily in and 
out of the studio where he may be painting from a model. 
He smiles at them and absently answers their questions, and 
when they become too noisy he shooes them gently out, but 
doesn’t mind when they come back again in ten minutes. 
Getting on to a crowded streetcar with a wet canvas thirty by 
forty inches doesn’t bother him, and he can paint outdoors with 
fifty people looking over his shoulder. Occasionally he takes a 
big, cheap brush with him when making water colors, using 
it to discourage pests. When the crowd gets too thick he swings 
this brush carelessly around and drenches a few of the nearest 
kibitzers, looking up in great amaze when they complain. 

He is devoted to his two girls, and has made innumerable 
paintings and drawings of them. They regard posing as a kind 
of game, and will often sit quite still for half an hour. These 
pictures of the children are very characteristic of them; they 
are also symbols of childhood in general. The round faces, 
large eyes, and smiling, small mouths are worked into a 
design that poignantly catches the essence of the very young. 

Chapin has painted Chicago so thoroughly that it is a 
yearly miracle to see him go out and find so many new com- 
positions each spring. Animated and restless, his Chicago land- 


Francis Chapin: Nude in a 
Room. Gouache, 1935. Col- 
lection Chicago Art Institute 


scapes have a common mood running through them; they are 
punctuated here and there with little whimsicalities—in the 
small figures, the jaunty clouds, or hidden away in odd street 
signs. His painting is always strong, and he delights in placing a 
dark, dirty color next to a gay bright one, in such a way that 
each color brings out the other’s quality. His command of color 
relationships, and the sure ease with which he handles grayed 
colors as well as loud ones, has a way of surprising even his 
intimates. He works a painting so completely that one feels 
that he has combined all of his imagination and ability into 
the one picture, but he has been doing this for years and 
seems in no danger of running out of ideas. His work is ample 
proof of the fact, so beautifully understood by the great French- 
men, that art is in the mind of the artist, not in what the eye 
beholds in nature. For the last three years he has painted 
incessantly in the area of three or four blocks around his 
house on Chicago’s near north side, finding new arrangements 
and unfailing pleasure in the absurd architecture and odd 
groupings. Here is painting unmistakably American, yet rely- 
ing neither upon anecdote nor subject matter to proclaim it. 
Chapin dextrously avoids both the sterility of pure abstraction 
and the inanity of pure story telling, withal retaining the 


desirable aspects of both. These paintings are not compromises, 
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they are mergers. There is life in them and the artist’s reaction 
to it. They also reflect that rare ability to make a painting, not 
merely a factual or literary report. 

Chapin’s figure paintings have been numerically the least of 
any subject matter so far, probably because color is almost 
bound to be more limited in a figure than in still-life or land- 
scape. But the past two years have seen him more interested 
in life studies than before, and he has always drawn a great 
deal from the model. To say that his draftsmanship is superb 
is only to do it justice; his water colors of nudes have a swift 
sparkle which distinguishes them in any company. 

Another interesting series of paintings has come from his 
three summers at Saugatuck, Michigan, where he has been 


Francis Chapin: Railroad Landscape. Oil, 1936. Collection of the artist 
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Francis Chapin: Panorama of Taxco. Oil, 1933. Collection of Briggs Dyer 


teaching in the Art Institute of Chicago summer school. Many 
of these paintings of the town and the small river have been 
shown in various prominent exhibitions throughout the country. 
The small accents of people and little boats dotting these 
designs would have been disastrous in the hands of most 
painters, but Chapin’s ability to place and group them makes 
them invaluable parts of his compositions. 

OVER SIX FEET, five inches tall and pretty thin, Chapin has 
been described by the wiseacres of Time magazine as “a 
flagpole of a man.” He is forty-two and has a thick head of 
prematurely gray hair. He has considerable dignity, but rarely 


bothers to display it; when he does, at surprising times, it 
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Francis Chapin: E ffect of Eve- 
ning. Oil, 1940-41. Most re- 
cently shown at the Corcoran 


commands instant respect. He does unusual things so quietly 
that they are seldom noticed. Once, when his daughter Nan 
was about a year old he carried her in a basket over his arm 
through the dignified, lofty galleries of the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Throughout the winter he maintains more or less open 
house on Saturday nights, eating incredible amounts of pop- 
corn and encouraging his guests to keep pace with him. Around 
his walls are old-fashioned plate rails, where a family’s good 
china was displayed in other days, but which now are used to 
show small paintings. The whole house is thickly hung with 
"paintings which are constantly being changed, thus providing 
a revolving exhibition of recent work. Even the bathroom has 
a picture, a lithograph hung precariously over the towel rack 
near the door. A small unused bedroom does duty as a storage 
room for the rest of his pictures, and it is always crowded to 
the ceiling. 

His wife, who was a commercial artist before they were 
married, has the quality rare in painters’ wives—good taste 
in her husband’s work. He is essentially a solitary in his deci- 
sions, but on the occasions when he does want help in selecting 
a painting for a show, his wife’s advice always brings good 
luck to him. She worries somewhat about his lack of aggressive- 
ness, but he has a very strong pride and refuses to make any 


attempt to insinuate himself into any kind of artistic politics. 


He is not a joiner and belongs to no ‘societies except his 
college fraternity. 

Original and inventive, Chapin carries on a ceaseless and 
exhaustive research on the problem of how to improve his 
paintings. He will test a different way of setting and arrang- 
ing his palette, a plan of specially limited colors, a new way 
of starting the picture—anything which appears to have promise 
as an addition to the sum of his art. Thus there has been no 
overnight change in his work, but a sure and regular progress, 
the product of his intelligent and devoted thought and con- 
sideration. He knows that a good painting is not dreamed 
upon the canvas, as certain members of the older school would 
have us believe. Rather it is the result of an organized and 
coherent mind plus that certain intuition which marks the 
work of really distinguished artists. The tremendous vitality 
and drive in his art are not there by happen-chance, and while 
he depends a great deal upon instinct, it is an instinct whipped 
into shape by years of thoughtful painting. Excellent and 
satisfying, this instinct of Chapin’s—and the thing which ties 
his pictures together and rounds out the color and design. It 
is the one ingredient which cannot be taught, and which is all 
too rarely seen in American painting. 
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Above: EMIL GANSO. 


A WORD ABOUT 
EMIL GANSO 


WE HEAR A ereat deal about youth nowadays. Everyone has 
his pet young artist brimming over with brilliant promise. 
Yet it may not be amiss to discuss the art of a mature man, 
especially as I find the talented artist of fifty a much more 
hopeful and interesting phenomenon of civilization than the 
precocious kid with an art school prize. As a matter of fact, 
Emil Ganso was not fifty. He was forty-six when he died a 
few months ago from a heart attack. All other reasons aside, 
his was a particularly unfortunate death because at forty-six 
his talent was still growing. The best work that he did was 
done in his last years. 

As ages go, forty-six is not old, yet many American artists 
reach their peak before that age and start down hill. It may 
be because our soil is still thin, or it may be because we are 
so irresponsible in pinning on the label genius. Whatever 
the reason, it did not affect Ganso. As a matter of fact, although 
Emil had a sound and rightfully growing reputation, I cannot 
remember that the heathens of publicity ever screamed his 
name across the land. 

When I first met him, he had already won his freedom from 
the art of decorating wedding cake, a position to which he 
had risen in the baking profession. It was an art, incidentally, 
which he sometimes used in later years with the expert’s 
wizardry when he wished, so to speak, to frost a frame with 
ornament. He could do it in a jiffy, to the delight of the 
onlookers. 

My first memory of Emil Ganso was in a studio on Sixth 
Avenue which no fashionable portrait painter would have 
called a studio. At that time Emil made two strong impressions 


on me. They never changed during a long friendship. He made 


you forget his un-Apollo looks by his boiling-over energy and 
boisterous physical exuberance. He was one of those rare 
artists who make no effort to charm either through their sur- 
roundings, their manners, or dress. Had he tried he would 
not have known how. His outstanding attraction was the rough 
self-respect of the workman unafraid of work. On that silent 
platform he won the respect and friendship of many men 
and women. 

In appearance Emil had the happy gift of always being at 
his worst and every room he worked in was always at its 
worst soon after he took possession of it. But he didn’t care 
or know and within two minutes after he had started to give 
a free lesson in lithography, if that was what he was working 
at when you dropped in, or started to discuss his immediate 
painting problem if he were painting, you didn’t care and 
you no longer knew about his looks or the room’s looks. 
Already you had been swept along by his ebullient ego into 
his world. 

It may sound too much like a moral to be true but at 
forty-six, as I have said, he was more talented than when he 
began to paint. The moral-is, of course, that work will tell. 
Unfortunately for the moral, many an artist works hard, pro- 
duces much, and develops little. And there aré the men of lazy 
gifts. Everything they touch has a quality, however slight. 

Emil Ganso had much more than priceless vitality. He loved 
painting and drawing with a glorious absorption. Otherwise 
all the work in the world would not have taken him from 
those vigorous un-thin women who rioted on the walls of 
exhibitions for years to those landscapes such as the beautiful 
winter landscape reproduced in the January issue of this maga- 
zine and the late landscape illustrated herewith. These land- 
scapes are serious and closely observed. Their control signifies 
maturity, their increased subtlety an added strength. Emil was 
a true painter and will live-—FORBES WATSON. 
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Above: EMIL GANSO. 1895-1941. SELF-PORTRAIT. OIL ON CANVAS 


_ EMIL GANSO: CASSIS. 
- 4 WASH LITHOGRAPH 
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The E. B. Crocker Art Gal- 
lery, Sacramento, California, 
was built in 1873. One of the 
early mansions of Victorian 
magnificence, it is not ideally 
suited for modern museum 
functioning. BELOW: The 
Crockers’ elaborate Ball 
Room, no longer the scene of 
revelry, is still truly dazzling. 
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This is how the big main gallery of the Crocker Art Gallery was hung before May, 1936. Some of these pictures are now in 


SACRAMENTO’S CROCKER GALLERY 


BY ALFRED FRANKENSTEIN 


CALIFORNIA IS A big girl now. The decade of the 
forties has come, and come to stay, and before we know it the 
centenary of the Gold Rush will be upon us. With this coming 
of age one can perceive on the west coast a kind of resifting of 
the California tradition. Historians like Oscar Lewis are plac- 
ing new evaluations on the achievements of the pioneer gen- 
erations, and all manner of things once forgotten or derided 
or falsified are beginning to take on new outlines and new 
stature. It is typical, for instance, that before Sidney Robertson 
established her Archive of California Folk Song she was told 
by wise men that there was no California folk song; but she 
has been up to her neck in California folk song for a long time, 
and incidentally has recovered a striking number of pertinent 


documents of the old days which no one knew existed.* 


One of the most important and fascinating of these revalua- 
tions and rediscoveries is now in process at the Edward Bryant 
Crocker Art Gallery in Sacramento. Until recently this institu- 
tion was all but unknown to the world of art. Today it is acquir- 
ing international repute as possessing one of the finest col- 
lections of old master drawings in the country and a quite re- 
spectable, if somewhat problematical, collection of old master 
paintings. Tomorrow, one trusts, Sacramento will begin to take 
due notice. 

In Xanadu did Kublai Khan a stately pleasure dome decree, 


“and in Sacramento E. B. Crocker gave himself a palace for 


his recreation. Adjoining his house at Third and O Streets in 
the California capital he erected a paragon of Victorian ele- 


-gance and ornateness, containing an art gallery, library, ball- 


room, and skating rink (today they have swimming pools), 
adorned with the richest woods and costliest tiles, the fanciest 
chandeliers and most lavish ornamentation of plaster and 
paint. He did not live long enough to enjoy it. The building 


was completed in 1873, and Crocker died two years later. 


He was a brother of the more celebrated Charles Crocker, 


* Since the above was written a California Folklore Society has been 


“established under the aegis of the state university. It will publish a 


q 


quarterly journal. 


one of the “big four” who built the Central Pacific Railroad. 
He had been general counsel for the road, had served on the 
Supreme Court of California, and when he retired in 1869 was 
a very rich man. Upon his retirement he went to Europe for 
about two years, spending most of that time in Dresden. It 
was then that he acquired the art collection for which his gal- 
lery was constructed. 

No one knows where or from whom these pictures were ob- 
tained, for all the papers concerning the transaction or transac- 
tions were destroyed shortly after Crocker’s death. It is pos- 
sible that the whole thing was acquired with one flick of the 
check-book, that Crocker bought out the entire stock of some 
German dealer in one enormous job-lot. It is a kind of gesture 
typical of the American millionaires of those days. 

At all events, in 1885 the gallery and its contents were given 
by Mrs. Crocker to the California Museum Association, which 
had just been formed for the purpose of fostering the arts and 
sciences in the state. Later the city of Sacramento became joint 
trustee, and this arrangement holds today. For fifty years Wil- 
liam Franklin Jackson held the curatorship. He was apparently 
more interested in his own painting and teaching than in 
curating; at all events, whether through indifference or lack 
of funds or both, the gallery went peacefully to sleep. Crocker’s 
seven hundred paintings were hung three and four deep on 
the walls of the twelve exhibition rooms, “like the stamps in 
an album,” as Alfred Neumeyer later described it. Little effort 
was made to take care of the pictures (the catalog numbers 
were pasted right onto the canvas or panel); the fact that 
Crocker had owned anything but paintings was all but com- 
pletely forgotten, and only a few new acquisitions were made, 
mostly by gift from members of the Crocker family and 
others. 

In 1936 Jackson died, and the renaissance of the Crocker 
Gallery began with the appointment of Harry Noyes Pratt 
as director. Pratt had been director of the Haggin Museum in 
Stockton, which is mostly devoted to historical material. Be- 
fore that he had been a writer and editor. His interests seem to 
emphasize California history above other things, but he knows 
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Albrecht Diirer: Nude. Authenticated by Alfred Neumeyer, this is 
probably the Crocker’s best drawing. The newly discovered drawing 
collection is being studied, attributions checked and shifted. RIGHT: 
Christ Bearing the Cross, is currently given to Hieronymus Bosch 


his way around in art. He also knows what authorities and 
scholars to trust. And he knows how to run a museum. 

Pratt began to clean up. He retired to the basement several 
hundred confections and sentimentalities of the Munich and 
Diisseldorf schools, rehung the rest so that it could be seen, 
and began to look around for historians and restorers to help 
him find out what he had. He was told that Crocker had owned 
many fine drawings by Titian, Raphael, Tintoretto, and others 
which had been exhibited in Jackson’s time. These he found 
in portfolios in the library, but they were not drawings. They 
were lithographs of drawings, bearing no more relationship 
to their originals than is borne by commercially expert copies 
of paintings. They had indeed been exhibited, as many pin 
marks attested. But in other portfolios in the library, un- 
catalogued, apparently unexhibited and unknown, Pratt found 
more than a thousand genuine, uncontestable drawings, mostly 
by French, German, Italian, Dutch, and Flemish masters, cover- 
ing a period from the late fifteenth century to the early nine- 
teenth. With the announcement of this discovery the experts 
really began to show up. Alfred Neumeyer of Miils College 
made repeated trips to Sacramento; he published reproduc- 
tions and a brief catalogue of the German material. Wilhelm 
Suida of Vienna, Charles de Tolnay of Princeton, and George 
H. Richter of New York made brief appearances, but they 
concerned themselves principally with paintings. 
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In 1939 Numa S. Trivas of Amsterdam dropped off in Sacra- 
mento to take a look at the Crocker drawings between trains, 
and. like the man who stopped in Waikiki to have his laundry 
done, he has been there ever since. Trivas is a graduate of the 
Ecole du Louvre. He had been a dealer and art critic in Europe 
and has written a number of monographs, including one on 
Hals to be published in London when, as, and if. He came 
to this country as a representative of the magazine called De 
Groene Amsterdammer to cover the world fairs of 1939, and 
went to Sacramento on his way back from San Francisco. He 
then returned to Amsterdam for the purpose of shipping his 
library to California by the fastest route, and in view of what 
later happened to Holland in general and De Groene Amster- 
dammer in particular, that was a very smart thing to do. 

Trivas has been working steadily at the Crocker for the past 
year and a half, specializing on the French, German, Dutch, 


and Flemish material (he plans to leave the Italian material 
to somebody else) and while he still has years of work ahead ! 
of him, the outlines are beginning to come clear. He believes 
the collection of drawings to be one of the finest in America, 
taking its place not far below the drawings of the Fogg, the 
Metropolitan, and the Morgan Library. Of the paintings his 
opinion and the general opinion was succinctly stated by Pratt: 
“Not so good as they are believed to be in Sacramento, not 
so bad as they are believed to be everywhere else.” 

Trivas has traced a good many of the drawings to one source 
of distribution, and none to any other source. Many are in- 
scribed by their creators or former owners to Rudolf von Weigel, 
the Leipzig art dealer, publisher, and art historian, and are 
mentioned in his sales catalogues. Weigel died in 1867; Crocker 
bought in 1869 and 1870. This is one of the several circum- 
stances that point toward the purchase of the collection in one, 
or at most a few, mass orders. 

Only a very few of the drawings can be exhibited at one 
time, and it is difficult to convey an impression of hundreds 


Currently the Crocker attributes the Amoretti (ABOVE) to Cor- 
reggio, the Two Noble Clergymen (BELOW) to Sir Peter Lely, 
and the Study of Movement (r1icHT) to Jean Baptiste Jouvenet 


of works of art as they are drawn from portfolios and flash 


across one’s vision. There is a small gallery for changing 
shows out of the portfolios. 

One of these exhibitions, which I saw, contained twenty 
drawings, of which the earliest was a Durer, a splendid nude, 
signed with Diirer’s monogram and dated 1498. It was Pratt’s 
publication of this in the magazine Prints in 1937 that attracted 
Neumeyer’s attention. Neumeyer, who has written a mono- 
graph on Direr’s drawings, knew nothing of this work, whose 
authenticity he attests. In this show also were several draw- 
ings—Flemish, Dutch, French, and Italian—which quite honor- 
ably bear honorable names. 


THERE HAS BEEN a good deal of reattribution among the draw- 
ings, but this is nothing compared to what has happened to 
the paintings. The first catalogue of the paintings was made 
in 1876 by Mrs. A. L. Doyle, a governess in Crocker’s house- 
hold, who apparently fitted the pictures to a list, which has 
since disappeared, provided by a dealer. The dealer was 
generous and Mrs. Doyle probably made some mistakes. Con- 
sequently the 1937 catalogue contains a foreword, unprec- 
edented in my experience, in which Pratt invites visitors who 
can prove misattribution to come forward. 

The wildest wrong guess was in connection with an Ecce 
Homo which even I could sense as Spanish with strong over- 
tones of Flemish influence; this was catalogued as a Leonardo 
da Vinci in 1876, and in 1937 as unknown Spanish, possibly 
Luis de Morales. There was a “Diirer” clearly painted long 
before Diirer’s time; a Memling and a Lucas van Leyden are 
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now listed as “unknown Flemish”; a Tintoretto is now unknown 
anything. But many of the original attributions have been ap- 
proved by present authorities, some have simply been re- 
shuffled, and one picture, a Murillo now believed possibly by 
Velasquez, has been raised in importance. In many cases the 


change has been from fathers to sons or sons to fathers, or 


Charles C. Nahl: Portrait of Miss Merchant. Crocker Gallery of Art 


and vice versa. There are enough 


from older to younger brothers 
Tenierses and Breughels and 


Ostades and Ruysdaels and 


Cranachs so that anybody can get mixed up. Usually the shift 


has been from the painter of greater celebrity to the painter 


of less. : : a 

PRATT HAS BEEN trying to build up the museum from the point 
of view of California history, and has made a good start, partly 
with material left from Crocker’s time, on a gallery of the 
California “old masters” like Keith, Hill, and Welch. The best 
of these, though, is Charles Christian Nahl, this state’s first 
professional painter, an excellent craftsman and _ illustrator, 
and one of the finest American child portraitists | know of, as 
witness his Miss Merchant at the Crocker. There is also a 
terrifying gallery of about thirty portraits of early California 
notables painted to Crocker’s order by Stephen W illiam Shaw. 
Other Californiana and Americana includes some grand cos- 
tumes of the early days given by the Ladies’ Museum Society 
(a kind of feminine auxiliary to the gallery); a good group 
of the plaster figures issued by John Rogers, the sculptural 
counterpart of Currier and Ives; documents and engravings, 
and so on. The rest scatters: Indian and Eskimo pieces, a small 
but interesting Oriental collection given by one of Crocker’s 
daughters, some pottery and porcelain, and various objects— 
cuneiform tablets, Egyptian tomb figurines and so on—that 
came under the heading of curios in Crocker’s time, and may 
turn out to be something. 

A mountainous lot remains to be done. A half-century of 
inertia cannot be overcome in one year or five, but Pratt is 
energizing things to a remarkable degree. The city council is 
interested and helpful. So are various clubs and individuals, 
but the support of other civic organizations is yet to be won. 
The financial problem is bad (Trivas is serving without salary) 
and there are other problems, too. The building is old, far from 
fireproof, and in a dismal neighborhood, but a proposed bond 
issue for the erection of a new building on a better site was 
defeated by the voters early in the Pratt régime. Still and all, 
things are moving, and those who are behind that movement 


are perfectly well aware of the direction it should take. 


William Keith: Mt. 
Tamalpais, Califor- 
nia. Pictures by the 
state’s early artists 
surely belong in the 
museum at the 
state’s capital city 


THE ARTISTS MARKET 


BY ROBERT W. MACBETH 


Although it was written in the early summer of 1940 the fol- 
lowing article by the late Robert W. Macbeth reached us only a 
few weeks ago. It was found in manuscript among his papers. 
This introductory note was attached to it: 

“Your editorial, The Artist’s Advocate, in the March, 1940. 
issue of the MAGAZINE OF ART is decidedly timely for, compared 
with the publicity devoted to art matters, 1 venture to say that 
the percentage of buying interest is today at its all-time low. 
Of course I am speaking only about American art. Sales may be 
booming in other fields but they do not help to solve the prob- 
lem of the artist you quote—who might be any one of thousands 
of our American painters. 

“You ask for discussion, and I contribute mine on condition 
that those who take exception to my views will, as | do, accept 
your definition that an opinion is only an opinion and is never 
right or wrong. That at least gives me a fifty per cent chance of 
being right.” 


THE PROBLEM OF your artist, any artist, is to reach a 
consuming market. Since your editorial appeared there have 
been at least two symposiums on this topic—one in New York 
and one in Philadelphia. Both seem to have arrived at the inter- 
esting conclusion that the artist needs a market. The artist, critic, 
and architect on the program in New York got exactly nowhere 
beyond that. The dealer speaker had the only concept of what 
it was all about and his ideas were quite ignored by the others. 
Reports from Philadelphia seem to show that the discussion 
there was equally illuminating. It is significant that those 
arranging these programs ignored the layman’s attitude en- 
tirely. The right layman could have given the answer in words 
of one syllable; but it would have been an answer unacceptable 
to the arty contingent. 

What is the artist’s market? Aside from government support 
through the WPA and the Section of Fine Arts he has three: 
museums, collectors, and the lay public. The first two of these 
are highly important, but only to a very limited number of 
artists, and even these relatively few whose work is bought 
for collections, public and private, would starve to death if 
dependent on such purchases alone. The lay-buyer, whose chief 
interest is the selection of an appropriate picture or two or 
three for home decoration, constitutes the only worth-while 
market, from a volume sales viewpoint, that the artist has to 


consider. Potentially, sales to laymen outnumber sales to col- 


lectors many times over. Even in the case of our own gallery, 
with few facilities and little “stock” to supply the layman 
for home decoration, such sales accounted for fifty-three per 


cent of our season’s total. Under the right conditions they 


could easily have been a much greater percentage. The war, 


internal unrest in our own country, etc., widely quoted as re- 


sponsible for bad art business, are only part of the answer, 


and, in my opinion, not the most important part. - 
In your editorial you have, I think, laid your finger on the 


real and outstanding reason, and in doing it you have given 
voice to an opinion that I have frequently expressed, namely 


that the possible buyer is afraid to buy what he likes. Our 
similar conclusion, however, has not been arrived at from 
exactly the same premise. You say,—and I assume you refer: 


“to the lay-buyer—‘“The listener comes to the lecture full of 
the idea that he would like to buy a painting by so-and-so, and 
hears that the artist whose work he was on the point of buying, 
is less than dust.” 


| 
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You are absolutely right, but you tell only half the story. 
The “listener” is told, by lecturer and critic, not only what 
he must not like, but he is told what he should like. And, in 
far too many cases, what he is told to like he cannot like, and 
will not buy for home enjoyment. The result is that the lay- 
man is forced to conclude that art is not for him. He may be 
timid, as you say, but who is brave enough to put his money 
into something, however much he likes it, which he is told by 
those in official positions “is less than dust.” 

In a recent lecture, Thomas Craven traced his development 
as a critic. He said, if 1-heard him correctly, that whereas he 
had formerly been interested in subject matter, he was now 
interested in art in its relation to the public. Now if Thomas 
Craven, of all critics, does not know that these are one and the 


same thing, 


what chance does the layman have? Anyone who 
has had close contact with a lay public in any way interested 
in art knows that subject matter is of first importance to 
the man looking for a picture for his home. All that man 
wants to know is whether or not the picture is well painted. 
It may be anything from a pure abstraction to the most con- 
ventional landscape, according to the kind of room he wants 
it for. Its suitability is what matters. And the thing too many 
lecturers and critics lose sight of is the fact that there is a 
chance that the conventional landscape may be just as well done 
as the type of work which today seems to hold the center of 
the stage as far as critical applause is concerned. 

In fact the layman’s liking for a particular kind of thing 
seems almost enough to prevent its critical acceptance. After 
the close of a recent museum exhibition, carefully selected so 
that the layman had a choice only of things of technical merit, 
the curator wrote me, “The ‘Smith’ was by far the most popular 
picture in the exhibition, so they bought the ‘Jones’.” Note that 
word “so.” I wonder if the result recorded were not a symptom 
of our present situation. 

Whether a coincidence or not, it is a fact that most of the 
pictures selected for museum exhibitions, by museum appointed 
juries, and for awards, are those which have little or no appeal 
to the layman,—a fact which still further alienates the layman 


ts as something he can be interested in or wants to 


from “art” 
own. It so happens that now and for some few years past, the 
great majority of those in a position to mold public opinion 
have practically one point of view as to what a painting should 
be. Most public exhibitions reflect that point of view,—with a 
resulting dearth of sales to laymen. 

For this lack of success is the artist himself not largely to 
blame? Over the years it has been axiomatic that the true 
artist never paints to please anyone but himself,—that to paint 
with an eye on the market is unthinkable. Those who have 
thought otherwise have become merely picture makers, usually 
makers of one picture, with slight variations painted over and 
over again until the saturation point of the market is reached. 

I believe that today many artists who would hold the same 
view are painting not to sell but to attract the present day 
prevalent critical taste. This, in many cases, they do uncon- 
sciously, but they cannot help seeing that, in general, a certain 
type of thing gets into public exhibitions, and receives some 
measure of praise from the critics. Fame is the attribute most 
sought by any artist and,—well, this is a possible way to 
achieve it. If such passing honor is more important than bread 
and butter, that is the artist’s own business, but then he has no 
legitimate complaint if laymen won’t buy his work. 

I doubt very much whether many of the artists who paint 


subjects that are vulgar, sordid, and depressing are really “ex- 
(Continued on page 338) 
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Boardman Robinson: Mountains. Pen and ink wash drawing 


DRAWINGS BY BOARDMAN ROBINSON 


BY ALLEN WELLER 


AFTER ALL OF this talk about “regionalism” and 
“localism” in American art (much of it inspired by a very 
narrow programmistic point of view) it is a relief to turn to 
the work of one of the great internationalists. The greatest 
art is valid not only for its own time and place, but reaches 
out over the boundaries of chronology and geography, and 
places itself in contact with its true peers. And I believe that 
the artistic company into which the drawings of Boardman 
Robinson can be received is an important one. 

It is partly a question of temperament, partly of technique. 
Those years of cartooning for The Masses and The Liberator 
gave Robinson an extraordinarily large view of humankind 
as a whole: how large, we are only beginning to realize today 
when we look back, for instance, to the war cartoons, or to 
the peace conference cartoons, and see with what unerring 
comprehension he saw through the thin hypocritical shell of 
things to the essential core. The cartoons are prophetic: their 
content grows more significant with the years. Although 
Robinson is not cartooning today, he retains and has even 
developed the candor, the simplicity, the realism, the inter- 
national point of view which they represent. 

As for technique, Robinson stands out as one of the Amer- 
ican artists who has truly achieved the balance between inten- 
tion and achievement which is the mark of artistic maturity. 
The murals are fine, and they occupy a more important place 
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in the development of recent wall-painting than has generally 
been realized, but in the final analysis it is as a draftsman 
that he has most completely realized himself. I do not believe 
the drawings have as yet really received the consideration 
which is rightfully theirs. The engrossing subject matter of 
Robinson’s cartoons and social studies has tended to make 
people ignore his drawings as pure works of art. 

As we study them, we are forced to compare them with 
some of the products of the great masters of line and tone 
of the past. This is by no means because they are derivative 
or eclectic; rather, it is that the artist has partly followed a 
similar evolutionary pattern as he has translated the raw ex- 
perience into the finished work of art. Daumier, Forain, Goya, 
Hokusai—these are the names that occur to us as we look at 
his drawings, but there are other, rarer, moods, in which it 
is among the silver-point draftsmen of the Flemish fifteenth 
century that we must search for a similar exquisite and lucid 
statement. Essentially, his work is personal and original, and 
establishes these contacts without self-consciousness or a trace 
of imitation, The artist is himself above everything else, and 
we feel, before each of his works, the authentic ring of a 
personality which is intact. 

A Robinson landscape drawing, like the study of a mountain 
range here reproduced, is almost disturbingly simple and com- 
plete. One is conscious, first of all, of an exquisite sense of 


design, in which each element has been placed with such 
absolute rightness, with such elegance of proportion, that the 
total work has something of the inevitability and precision of 
the classic point of view. Upon this almost architectural and 
deceptively simple framework, the artist has lavished the 
greatest possible amount of variety in treatment of line. The 
skillful thickening of pen stroke, the delicate scrubbing of 
ink wash, the dramatic shifting of intensity (which conveys a 
rather extraordinary spatial sense to the whole drawing), the 
brilliant staccato notes of the pen point, even the placing of 
the artist’s initials—all have been considered with intelli- 
gence and care, and the original intention brilliantly realized. 
The artist has expressed an essential aspect of nature with 
almost oriental comprehension and restraint. 

Robinson’s studies of the nude express a maximum of force 
and organic movement with controlled energy. In some, a 
sculpturesque feeling for mass (which is never inert, never 
leaden, but composed of mountainous vitality) is the principal 
element; in others—particularly studies of the dancing or 
moving figure—we are conscious of an understanding of pure 
outline which arouses deeply felt tensions and physical forces. 
There is a superb sensuousness to these drawings in content, 
which is matched by an equally rich technical achievement. 


Such a drawing as the Head of a Cleric transports us to an- 


other world. Robinson’s reading of human character is exacting, 


Two of Boardman Robinson’s studies of the 
nude, drawings in pen and ink and ink wash 
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Boardman Robinson: Old Man Karamazov. One of the artist’s illus- 
trations for “The Brothers Karamazov.” Drawing in ink and charcoal 


and in this work he has suggested the dignity and integrity 
of a certain type of personality with real power—suggested it 
by method and process quite as much as by physical description. 
The severity of the angular modelling strokes, the subtlety of 
shifting emphasis in the values of the ink wash, and the 
curious (but in this case entirely successful) scratching of the 
surface of the paper to give a certain variety and roughness 
of texture which could never have been quite obtained in any 
other way, all seem necessary and inevitable. Some of these 
methods might seem tiresome virtuoso manneristns in the 
hands of a less mature artist, but here they are subordinated to 
large considerations. Robinson’s idealized heads of Lincoln and 
Walt Whitman are more abstract, but no more monumental 
than the present example, which combines a very specific 
approach with genuine breadth of interpretation. 
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The drawing of Old Man Karamazov (one of the illustrations 
for Robinson’s Limited Editions Club edition of Dostoyevsky’s 
novel) is a real tour de force. It is a work of concentrated energy 
and complex power. In a measure, it sums up most of the 
qualities which the artist has sought for throughout a career 
of satisfyingly logical fulfillment. It exists, first of all, with im- 
pressive physical bulk and weight. The down-pulling quality 
of the brush stroke of the heavy outline of the head and coat 
collar is convincingly massive, and serves an important func- 
tion as well in placing the head as a whole in space. The 
contrasting notes in charcoal and pen stroke are calculated to 
add movement and vitality to the surface. Never have blacks 
stood out with more velvety richness than in the present ex- 
ample. Of course, it is above all else as an expression of 
stubborn human character that we sense the achievement of the 
drawing. Old Karamazov, “the embodiment of bestial sensual- 
ity, unrestrained by moral or sentimental feeling,” exists as 
completely here as he does in the pages of the novel. Robin- 


son’s position as an illustrator of penetration and power could 
be established by this work alone. 

Finally, I should like to call attention to a drawing of 
immense verve and wit, the Conventual Equipage. Two hooded 
nuns are driven by a youth in a light wagon, pulled by a de- 
mure donkey. The composition builds up with swiftness and 
charm; the brush strokes block out the forms with alert obser- 
vation. One is almost reminded of certain oriental masters of 
the brush as one studies the economy and fluency of the artist’s 
method. Such a detail as the exquisite pen line which describes 
the thin whip carried by the driver is calculated with extra- 
ordinary nicety to contrast with the rich blacks of the brush 
strokes, and its angle is so established that it forms a meaningful 
axis for the whole composition. Only an artist of quite re- 
markable sensitiveness and skill could have achieved this 
fascinating expression. 

If I have purposely tried to emphasize certain drawings by 
Robinson which are relatively abstract or conventional in 
subject-matter, it is because I believe that too much contem- 
porary American painting is depending for its effectiveness 
on timeliness of theme, and upon a certain social point of view 
which happens to be currently popular. 

Surely it is possible for the artist to develop sincerely from 
his own background, and to express it with authenticity, with- 
out dwelling exclusively upon those subjects and_ attitudes 
which have taken almost complete possession of the younger 
American artists. The return to the sociological attitude is 
by no means so sudden a phenomenon, and perhaps not quite 
as important a one, as Mr. Craven would have us believe. It 
seems to me that it is particularly impressive when an artist 
who has been for years very keenly alive to political and 
social developments (as every successful cartoonist must be) 
reaches a stage when it is again possible to measure his works 
against some of the fine achievements of the past. 


Boardman Robinson: Con- 
ventual Equipage. Draw- 
ing in pen and ink wash 


Boardman Robinson: Head of a Cleric. Pen and ink wash drawing 


WAR PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM BRITAIN 


BESIDES HER PAINTERS and other graphic artists Brit- 
ain is using her photographers to record the life of her people 
in this war. The armed services, their weapons and implements, 
the civil population, the bomb-pocked ruins, all make suitable 
material for the quick, dispassionate eye of the camera. The 
restraint which, as Mr. Herbert Read says, characterizes Eng- 
lish expression in all the arts, is most evident in photography 
where the impersonal mechanics of the medium deprive the 
artist of any chance to modulate his material expressively. But 
sometimes the bare facts, clearly stated, are quite sufficient; at 
such moments the photographer steps into his rightful place. 

The Museum of Modern Art includes a large photographic 
section in its present exhibition, “Britain at War.” in recogni- 
tion of the fact that a large part of the record can best be made 
by photographers. 

The “machine-art” produced by sensitive and alert photog- 
raphers fortunately adds to the visual record a good deal that 
painters cannot, and should not, set down. When rightly made 
the photograph speaks with an authority all its own. See, for 
example, the view of the dome of St. Paul’s, London, reproduced 
on the facing page. Because it does such things so well, photog- 
raphy has released the other graphic arts from the bonds of 


literalism. Elsewhere in this issue are reproduced paintings and 


drawings by British war artists. These also show that the able 
craftsman’s respect for his tools and materials prevents any con- 
Above: THE AFTERMATH OF AN AIR RAID LOOKS THEATRICAL. Below: fusion in intent; the results vary according to the medium. This 
LONDON CHILDREN IN AN AIR-RAID SHELTER. BOTH PHOTOS LENT TO has always been true. The lucid photographs which Matthew 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART BY THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, LONDON 


P AGE 8.23 ALL PHOTOS COURTESY MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


Above: ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, THE NIGHT OF THE GREAT FIRE, DE- 
CEMBER 29-30, 1940. Right: A SOUTH COAST PREHISTORIC CAVE, 
NEAR DOVER, SERVING AS A BOMB SHELTER. PHOTOGRAPHS LENT 
BY THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION TO THE MODERN MUSEUM 


Brady made on the Virginia battlefields during the Civil War 
in no way conflicted with the war drawings Winslow Homer 
was then doing for Harper’s Weekly. 

The photograph of people crowded for shelter into a pre- 
historic cave should be compared with Henry Moore’s drawing 
of a similar subject reproduced on page 303. Moore, of course, 
thanks to the rise of photography, was free to intensify the 


mood of his picture with fitting expressiveness. But the photog- 


rapher has made a quietly suitable statement of the facts, and 
let it go at that. 
Any American inspecting these photographs will probably 


wonder whether a similar visual record is being made of our 

own national defense. Many Americans hope-so. We have our 

trained photographers, sensitive and alert, notably the group 

which has made the unexcelled photo-library of documents for 

the FSA’s Historical Section. These men and women, working 

under the direction of Mr. Roy E. Stryker, began in the depths 

of the depression to record the human results of our economic 

and social dislocations. They have continued through the days 22 -* a 7 sD. 
of recovery and emergency. Their experience equips them to , an ts wa. . < > \\.. \ 
make just as forceful a record of life in America in 1941. They pee ce a: * ‘SEN 7 
want to use their ability.—rF. A. W., JR. ! er the 
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Peter Paul Rubens: The Head of Cyrus Brought to Queen Tomyris. Recently acquired by the Boston Museum from the Earl of Harewood 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


BY JANE WATSON 


“In the Most Troubled Times” 


CANADIAN ARTISTS are invited to a three-day conference at 
Kingston and Ottawa, June 26 to 29, under the joint auspices 
of Queen’s University and the National Gallery, in collabora- 
tion with the Carnegie Corporation. The declared purpose of 
the artists’ meeting is twofold: to take stock of themselves and 
their relation to a changing society, and more specifically to 
freshen and strengthen their knowledge of methods and 
materials. 

In an announcement received from André Bieler, artist in 
residence at Queen’s University and chairman of the confer- 
ence, he says in part: “A need has been felt and was expressed 
to me on my trip to the Pacific Coast last summer, that a 
gathering of artists from all parts of the Dominion would be 
timely and beneficial to all. If we look to the past we find that 
the greatest periods in art were in the most troubled times. We 
must carry on our work and prepare ourselves for greater 
achievement . . . At the conference discussions and demonstra- 
tions will undoubtedly help to clarify our thoughts and 
dispel a certain hesitancy in our minds as to the direction and 
purpose.” Furthermore he says, “Many of us feel the need of 
revising and adding to our technical knowledge. Modern 
science has made possible and available new discoveries in 
the technique and material of old masters . . . Sound techniques 
and a thorough knowledge of materials and their properties 
alone will give to our paintings some of the lasting quality 
of the masters.” 

The program draws heavily upon the United States. Fea- 
tured will be demonstrations and discussions by Frank W. 


i 
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Sterner, Supervisor of the Paint Testing and Research Lab- 
Workshop, Boston, 
Gettens, Fellow for Research 


Director of the Painters’ 
Massachusetts: Rutherford J. 


oratory and 


in Chemistry at the Fogg Museum, who has collaborated with 
Mr. Sterner in the above-mentioned projects; and George L. 
Stout, Head of the Department of Conservation and Technical 
Research at the Fogg. 

Speakers at the session devoted to consideration of the 
relation of the artist to society will include Edward B. Rowan, 
Assistant Chief, Section of Fine Arts, and Walter Abell, Pro- 
fessor of Art at Acadia University, Nova Scotia, both of whom 
will discuss presentday angles; and Professor John Alford 
of the University of Toronto, who will provide background 
material on the same theme. American artists will be repre- 
sented by Thomas Hart Benton, who is slated to talk about his 
own methods and techniques. Various aspects of art in Canada 
will be presented and time allowed for discussion. 

For the occasion the National Gallery has assembled an 
exhibition of contemporary Canadian paintings. The Harvard 
technicians will be equipped with material for demonstration 
and the Section of Fine Arts is sending full size cartoons, 
sketches, and photographs of murals completed under _ its 
program. 

It is not surprising that Canada’s National Gallery should 
appear as joint sponsor in this undertaking. For, as described 
by Walter Abell in his article in the June, 1940, issue of the 
Magazine, this institution, operated on a limited budget from 
public funds, is the one common point of contact for all who 
approach the field of art in Canada. Its purchase policy is to 


allocate funds approximately as follows: one quarter for old 
masters, one quarter for native work which has received hic- 
torical sanction, and one half for native contemporaries. In 
addition it has been consistently active in organizing current 
shows of Canadian work for circulation at home and abroad. 
“Actually,” Mr. Abell “there has been no creative 
movement in Canadian art during the period of the Gallery’s 


states, 


active life which it has not recognized and supported well in 
advance of its acceptance by the public.” 


War in Stone 


THE RESULTS OF the Section of Fine Arts competition for two 
free standing sculpture groups to be placed at each side of the 
entrance to the new War Department Building indicate that 
some of the problems which Canadian painters would like to 
face more squarely today also apply to our artists. Granted, 
the problems presented by theme and setting were sufficient to 
daunt even the most resolute. But the majority of those who had 
the opportunity to see the three hundred and sixty models sub- 
mitted were disconcerted to find so little inspiration and so 
much confusion of purpose. 

This phase of the competition for sculptural decoration of 


the new building is, however, not over yet. The jury consisting 
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ABOVE: Velazquez: The Infanta. 1656. Recent distinguished addi- 
tion to permanent collection, Gallery of Fine Arts, San Diego. 
The same little princess is featured in Las Meninas of the Prado. 
LEFT: Moroni: Giulio Gilardi. New Williams fund acquisition, Cal- 
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of Carl Milles, William Zorach, Edgar Miller, and William 
Dewey Foster, co-architect with Gilbert Stanley Underwood, 
singled out models by Salvatore Ferruggia of New York City, 
Leo Steppat of Washington, D. C., and Earl N. Thorp of Dan- 
bury, Connecticut, and invited these three sculptors to submit 
more developed models and three-inch scale enlarged details 
on which to base a final decision. 

The same jury unanimously awarded to Jean de Marco of 
New York City the commission for execution of his relief 
model, the finished work to be placed high up under the portico 
at the main entrance. 

In its report the jury made the following illuminating com- 
ments, which will be of particular interest to all sculptors: 
‘“ The jury felt the competition emphasized the need 


of the sculptors to study architectural relationships, scale and 


ifornia Palace of the Legion of Honor, San Francisco, California 


the effect of movement in relation to mass. It should be ob- 
served that the artists should keep in mind more convincingly 


°° 


a sense of the material to be used in the finished work .. J 


Museums Meeting at Columbus 


AT THE MEETING of the American Association of Museums in 
Columbus, Ohio, May 15 to 17, Francis Henry Taylor, Director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, was elected vice-president 
of the Association, heading the art museums. Two new coun- 
cilors elected were William G. Mather, President of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, and John Hay Whitney, President of 
the Museum of Modern Art. Section chairmen were appointed 
as follows: Art Museums, Gordon B. Washburn, Director of 
the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo; Art Technical Section, 
Sheldon Keck, Restorer, Brooklyn Museum; Children’s Mu- 
seum Section, Margaret M. Brayton, Curator of the Children’s 
Museum of Detroit; Education Section, W. Stephen Thomas, 
American Philosophical Society; History Museums Section, 
William D. Overman, Ohio State Museum; Librarians Section, 
Lee Ash, Jr., Special Libraries Association, State Library, 
Indianapolis; National and State Parks Section, Walter H. 
Siple, Director of the Cincinnati Art Museum; Registrars 
Section, Henry F. Davidson, Registrar, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York; Science Museums Section, Ira Edwards, 
Milwaukee Public Museum; Science Technical Section, Dudley 
M. Blakely, Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan; Superintendents Section, Raymond D. La Sage, 
Superintendent, Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 

Chief topics of the convention were the protection of museum 
material in the event of attack and ways and means of estab- 
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lishing cultural ties with the other nations of the Western 


THE POST me a = — = Hemisphere. 


Addison Gallery Reviews a Visual Program 
IN CELEBRATION of its tenth anniversary the Addison Gallery of 
American Art at Andover, Massachusetts, is reviewing through 
a series of exhibitions a program of visual education which 
has been developed over a period of years. Included among 
the displays, a number of which have been recalled from cir- 
culation and will be repeated in rotation, is the 1941 show—a 
study of architecture from “the observer’s rather than the 
architect’s point of view.” This will be shown until August 31. 

The exhibitions have been arranged in connection with art 
courses at Phillips Academy and with the Gallery’s adult 


TRE CANTILEVER: 


ABOVE AND BELOW: Four illustrations showing part of visual education program which has been developed over a period of years at 
Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, Massachusetts, presented this summer in celebration of the Gallery’s tenth anniversary. 
Represented here is the 1941 show interpreting architecture for the layman. Exhibits stressing design and the use of tools and materials 
arranged primarily for Phillips Academy students will be shown in rotation all summer. The series is entitled Seeing Eye to Eye 
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Jean de Marco: Winning design for sculpture relief to be placed high above the main entrance of the new War Department Building 


education program. They stress primarily design and the use 
of tools and materials. Subjects include “Variations on a 
Theme by Rubens,” “The Plan’ of a Painting”, based on 
Edward Hopper’s Manhattan Bridge Loop from the Gallery’s 
permanent collection, “Elements of Design,” and “Art for the 
Average Student.” Since the aim of the program is “to offer the 
clearest picture in the fewest words possible”, we will say no 
more, but rather refer you to the illustrations in this section. 


An Eakins Lost and Found (See Cover) 


TO HIS FRIEND the boat-builder, J. C. Wignall, Thomas Eakins 
is said to have given the water color, Starting Out After Rail, 
in exchange for a boat. The picture, which appears on the cover 
of this issue, is almost identical with the oil of the same title 
owned by the Boston Museum. Another version of the same 
subject is the canvas, Two Men in a Boat, given to the Phila- 
delphia Museum by Hon. Alexander Simpson, Jr. The water 
color was listed by Lloyd Goodrich in his catalogue of the 
artist’s work, published in 1933, “present whereabouts un- 
known.” Its last public appearance apparently was at the 
Pennsylvania Academy’s Fifty-second Annual in 1881, to which 
it was lent by Mr. Wignall. 
Recently the water color turned up in California. It has now 
been bought through the Walker Galleries in New York by 
Mrs. Rafael Navas, trustee of the Murdock Fund, for the 
Wichita, Kansas, Museum. The painting, in excellent condition 
and with original frame intact, had remained quietly in posses- 
~ sion of Mr. Wignall’s stepson. It is the second Eakins to go to 
Wichita. Last year Mrs. Navas purchased the oil, Billy Smith, 
which was reproduced in the December, 1940, issue of the 
~ Magazine. 


_ The Cleveland Museum's Twenty-five Years 


WHILE QUALITY Is the first consideration in arranging the 
Cleveland Museum Silver Jubilee Exhibition opening June 23, 
objects from the permanent collection will be grouped ac- 
cording to date of acquisition during five-year periods, thus 
graphically demonstrating the museum’s growth. The ex- 
hibition will continue through October 1. 
The Cleveland Museum of Art was opened on June 6, 1916, 
funds having been left for the purpose by three men—John 
Huntington, Horace Kelley, and Hinman B. Hurlbut, who 
"died shortly before the turn of the century. Ground for the new 
“building was given by J. H. Wade. The Huntington and Kelley 
; funds were used for construction of the museum, the Hurlbut 
frost being turned into an endowment fund for the new in- 
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stitution. Today its collections are broad in scope and of high 
quality. Under the leadership of Frederic Allen Whiting, its 
first Director, the museum soon assumed a position as focal 
center for all art and related educational activities of the 
city, achieving an admirable balance between the arts of the 
past and present. This enlightened policy has been ably and 
imaginatively developed under the present Director, William 


M. Milliken. 


V ollard’s Painter-Engravers 


IN ASSEMBLING THE exhibition of prints and books published 
by the late Ambroise Vollard, the Brooklyn Museum has 
drawn heavily upon its own collection. The group, which 
includes some one hundred and thirty prints and_ twenty 
books, will be on display until September 21. 

In a chapter in his book, Recollections of a Picture Dealer 
Vollard describes his publishing ventures, which began in 
1895. “My idea,” he says, “was to obtain engravings from 
artists who were not engravers by profession, and the result 
was a great artistic success.” He published two albums under 
the title, Les Peintres Graveures, in editions of one hundred 
copies each. Cézanne, Bonnard, Vuillard, Maurice Denis, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, and Sisley did color prints; Whistler, 
Renoir, Edouard Munch, and Puvis de Chavannes worked in 
black and white; Redon did both. Neither volume sold well 
at the outset, and a third series remained unfinished. However, 
while collectors remained cool, the painters warmed to the 
idea. Bonnard did a delightful series of colored lithographs of 
Paris which were published in a single album. Other early 
one-man ventures were a group of interiors by Vuillard, a 
series by Maurice Denis entitled Amour, and an Apocalypse 
by Redon in black and white. 

Vollard’s entry into the field of book-making was casual, 
but it became a ruling passion of his later years. His knowledge 
of literature being scant, he picked works for illustration 
somewhat at random. But the artists he knew better, and the 
results were again an artistic if not a financial success. Among 
those who collaborated were Bonnard, who illustrated the 
first book, Parallélement by Verlaine; Emile Bernard; Raoul 
Dufy; Picasso; Segonzac; and last but not least, Rouault. 
Many volumes in preparation remained uncompleted at the 


time of Vollard’s death in 1939. 


Leon Kroll’s Monumental Mural for Worcester 


IN THE PROGRAM issued in connection with the presentation of 
his War Memorial Murals for the Municipal Memorial Audi- 
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torium at Worcester, Massachusetts, Leon Kroll describes the 
undertaking which occupied his full time for three years. His 
notes on technical details should be particularly valuable to 
muralists. Seldom has a painter prepared and carried through 
so thoroughly or reported with such care. We quote from Mr. 


Kroll’s own account: 


fasts 
PHOTOS COURTESY BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


“A year was spent on the compositions and studies in a 
studio in the country. The complete color sketches in 
one inch to the foot and numerous drawings were 


ting of the Commission on June 2, 1939, 


secluded 
the scale of 
presented to a full mee 
The project was unanimously accepted. I then moved my 


household to Worcester so that no time would be lost and the 
“fluence of my environment might have effect on the work. 
“I engaged as my assistants Mr. Claude Domec and Mr. 
Nicholas Carone. They were not experienced mural assistants, 
but they are talented young painters. Both of them had studied 
with me and were sympathetic to my ideas, so that | felt con- 
fident I could train them to help me carry out the designs over 
the large areas to be covered. We all worked happily together 
for well over a year. The last five months of the work were 
devoted to painting by myself, to coordinate the designs and 
refine details. 

“During the year spent working on the sketches, I con- 
tracted with the firm of Roberson and Company, of London. 
England, to weave a heavy linen of the best obtainable flax, 
301% feet wide and 33 yards long in a single piece without 
seams or knots. A special loom was required. The material was 
delivered at Worcester in June 1939 and was eminently 
satisfactory 

“Besides calling on my own experience in technique, I had 
conversations with Mr. Alexander Abels, an expert in matters 
of the permanence of materials. 

“The walls were tested for moisture and found negative. 
They were thoroughly cleansed of old paint and sized. An 
adhesive, the formula of which was given to me by the late 
Bancel La Farge, was used to attach the raw canvas to the 
walls. It required sixty-two and a half gallons of adhesive to 
cover the twenty-five hundred square feet. The same adhesive 
was used in my Justice murals at Washington, D. C. As these 
murals were among the first commissions awarded by Mr. 
Edward Bruce and his associates, the material has had a 
satisfactory test. The mounting of the huge canvas was done by 
Mr. Fred Crittenden and six assistants. 

“The canvas was sized with rabbit skin glue and three coats 
of gesso were spread just thick enough to cover the top 
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LEFT: Pierre Bonnard: La Blanchisseuse. BELOW: Coin de Rue. 
Lithographs in color from albums executed for Ambroise 
Vollard in show of his prints and books at the Brooklyn Museum 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Living Mexicans 


Modern Mexican Painters. By MacKinley Helm. New York, 1941. Harper 

& Brothers. Price, $5.00 
THIS VITAL, INFORMED and comprehensive account of a national 
school of art which has achieved a renaissance in the past 
double decade, promises to be the definitive work on the mod- 
ern Mexicans for some time to come. The author lived in 
Mexico for two years, gathering material. Although modern 
Mexican painters have been the subject of not a few books 
in recent years, from Anita Brenner’s /dols Behind Altars 
(1929) to Laurence Schmeckebier’s Modern Mexican Art 
(1939) Dr. Helm’s work contains much new material. He 
is personally acquainted with more than forty of the artists 
mentioned, and writes with close-to-the-throne intimacy about 
most of them. 

Dr. Helm is no purist. His book is an omnibus containing 
biography, history, personal reminiscence, psycho-analysis, 
mythology, art criticism, esthetics, and cookery. The inevitable 
result of such variety, handled with unflagging enthusiasm 
and a gift for vivid expression, is an interesting and readable 
volume, whether or not one shares his estimates of all his 
heroes. It should be a favorite with the general public, who 
want to know something about the outstanding artists of today 
and yesterday, without ploughing through masses of economics 
and ideology. 

The modern Mexicans have lived such individual and un- 
conventional lives, that they provide Dr. Helm with much 
colorful material. One feels that a writer dealing with a com- 
parable group of our own contemporary painters would be 
hard put to uncover a, proportionate amount of melodrama. 
Dr. Helm writes of some of his less orthodox subjects as though 
he considers them charming, willful children; to the average 
American reader, they will seem as wild as jackrabbits. Hence 
there is a dangerous likelihood that the reader may be so en- 
grossed with their activities and idiosyncrasies as to overlook 
the author’s excellent analyses of their artistic contributions. 

Several chapters are devoted to outstanding individuals— 

‘Dr. Atl, Rivera, and Orozco, but they include extensive addi- 
tional material: biographies of earlier artists, descriptions of 
folk art such as retablos and pulqueria murals, and informa- 
tion about the Mexican revolutions of the first quarter of this 
century. The remaining chapters deal with groups and (in one 
instance) esthetics. The best chapters are those on Neoclassi- 
‘cism and Mexicanism, in which Dr. Helm gives especially 
‘clear-cut and sympathetic portraits of his subjects, and a num- 
ber of unforgettable passages—for instance, his account of his 
trip to Xochimilco to meet Goitia, his contagious enthusiasm 
for Galvan, and his boyish delight over a drawing by Cantu. 
The chapter on Mexicanism is valuable, too, because of the 
‘distinction made between mere picturesqueness and a profound 
“identification with the life of the Mexican people. 

Dr. Helm’s enthusiasm carries him occasionally beyond credi- 
pility. It does not seem possible that any school could have 
so many top-flight talents: in a generation as he attributes to 
“Mexican painters and print-makers of the last two decades. 
He has a way of saying that So-and-so, “if he had lived, might 
have become one of the greatest Mexican painters,” an op- 
timistic estimate in view of the fact that he mentions not a few 
eases of painters who have lived to middle age, but whose 
youthful promise failed to materialize, for several reasons, of 
which inertia bulks large. Concerning Siqueiros for instance, 


. Helm says, aad | 
“He is a very fine painter. He is simply congenitally unable 


ae 


to carry out many of his projects to a successful conclusion.” 
In some opinions, this is a serious defect. 

One of the most incredible statements in the book is: “Com- 
ing almost invariably from drab and dirty and colorless sur- 
roundings, American visitors to Mexico are struck by the 
lavish colors of the South.” One is tempted to picket his home 
in Boston, and display a sign “Dr. Helm unFArR to the Ameri- 
can scene.” 

He writes in a breezy, informal manner, tongue in his cheek 
at times, as for example: “Santiago Rebull, a colleague of 
Ruelas, was born in a sailing vessel in the middle of the At- 
lantic Ocean, a circumstance which may have had something 
to do with his eccentric disregard for academic tradition when 
he became a teacher.” 

One hopes Dr, Helm’s publishers will persuade him to write 
a Mexican cook-book, with recipes and directions set forth as 
simply and lucidly as are the elements of painting in his chap- 
ter on “What to Look for in Pictures” in the present volume. 
He says, “My mouth waters when I think about the things I 
have eaten in Mexico” and when he describes a few of them, 
the reader’s mouth waters too. 

As if all of this were not enough for one book, Modern 
Mexican Painters has nearly one hundred illustrations, most 
of them full-page half-tone plates, with two in colors; and 
large clear type which will strain no eyes.—FLORENCE S. BERRY- 
MAN. 


Space, Time, Architecture 


Space, Time and Architecture; The Growth of a New Tradition. By 
Sigfried Giedion. Cambridge, 1941. Harvard University Press. 601 
pages; 321 illustrations. Price, $5.00. 

TWELVE YEARS AGO Henry-Russell Hitchcock observed that 

“even the most advanced contemporary forms constitute no 

rootless phenomenon but the last phase in a long line of de- 

velopment. To trace in full this line of development would be 
to rewrite the history of architecture for at least the last five 
centuries.” And this is what has been attempted in Sigfried 

Giedion’s brilliant study of the development of modern archi- 

tecture. 

Dr. Giedion is a Swiss art historian, trained in the methods 
of Wolfflin and actively interested in modern architecture since 
the early twenties. This book is based on his earlier Bawen in 
Frankreich (1928) and on lectures he delivered in 1938-39 as 
the Charles Eliot Norton professor at Harvard. 

Regarding the split between thought and emotion as the 
chronic disease of the industrial era, Dr. Giedion searches for 
“the unintended parallelisms in method that are springing up 
in the specialized sciences and the equally specialized arts’, 
parallelisms which indicate an approach toward that “spon- 
taneously established harmony of emotional and intellectual 
activities” which must be the basis of any culture. 

Distinguishing “recurrent and cumulative tendencies” from 
transitory, stylistic elements, the book traces the development 
of the new architecture as the leadership shifts from one 
country to another. Its emphasis on purely esthetic rather than 
social or economic interpretation entails the sacrifice, how- 
ever, of some helpful clues as to the exact nature of this 
development. 

Basic in our architectural heritage is the new space concep- 
tion of the Renaissance, symbolized by perspective, and the 
boldly flexible space treatment of the late Baroque, as clearly 
expressed in the erupting volumes and undulating walls of 
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Borromini’s churches as in the fluid organization of exterior 
space through town-planning. 

The nineteenth century is treated as a period of development 
of new potentialities in construction, particularly in solutions 
to the new building problems of the time—market halls, fac- 
tories, department stores, exposition buildings. These new 
potentialities were disregarded by the monumental architecture 
of the day. 

The structural evolution of iron is traced through the century 
as vaulting dared ever wider spans and as the cast iron column 
was gradually supplanted by the metal skeleton. The new 
materials, iron and glass, found superb expression in two great 
buildings—the Crystal Palace (1851) and the Galerie des 
Machines (Paris, 1889) with its steel arches of unprecedented 
proportions. Such construction was “moving unconsciously 
toward esthetic feelings which did not find their equivalent in 
art and architecture until decades later”. 

The humanization of the new potentialities by their absorp- 
tion in esthetic experience through architecture is first found 
in the Chicago metal-framed commercial buildings of the 
eighties, which Dr. Giedion describes with rare perception. 
He has studied the American scene with the fresh vision of the 
enthusiastic foreign visitor, and has contributed a very re- 
spectable amount of original research on our early application 
of industrial methods to building, in the balloon frame, for 
example; but his analysis occasionally suffers from question- 
ably placed emphasis. 

Giedion describes Frank Lloyd Wright’s firm basis in the 
progressive Chicago of the time, and claims his relationship to 
a strong native tradition of flat wall surfaces and flexible, 
informal house-planning. The discussion of individual build- 
ings and of Wright’s contributions to modern planning is both 
penetrating and, for a European, extraordinarily appreciative; 
but the relation between interior and exterior in Wright’s work, 
as well as his whole conception of “organic architecture,” is 
sadly misunderstood. 

Giedion’s sympathies obviously lie with Gropius and LeCor- 
busier, not with Wright, nor with Mies van der Rohe, who 
pushed Wright’s space treatment even further toward the 
interpenetration of interior and exterior. Mies’ unique space 
planning is not even mentioned. 

The new conception of simultaneity and of spatial relation- 
ships between plane surfaces which developed in painting 
around 1910 gave architecture a new impetus. Always interested 
in interrelations between painting, construction, and architec- 
ture, Dr. Giedion describes how the Swiss engineer Maillart 
arrived at a similar basic element—the slab—in his search for 
efficient concrete forms, and shows that, among the architects, 
Gropius and LeCorbusier were particularly successful in select- 
ing from engineering “the means that were needed to give 
architectonic expression to this new space sense”. 

In the lengthy account of modern city-planning which closes 
the book, both garden cities and decentralization are dismissed 
in a few hurried sentences. Consistent with Giedion’s belief that 
the city must be retained, but transformed to accord with the 
modern conception of life, many pages are devoted to the story 
of Amsterdam’s tradition in city-planning, continuous since 
1900. Here the focal point is not in the endless boulevard, as it 
was in Haussman’s Paris, but in the individual citizen, the 
relation of his activities to the life of the city, and his reunion 
with nature. 

In American parkways and in the free grouping of Rocke- 
feller Center’s slab-like buildings is found a suggestion of the 
new scale necessary in the city-planning of the future. 

With its wealth of illustrations and its handsome typography 
by Herbert Bayer, it is an extraordinarily attractive, easily 
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readable book, as well as the most important study of architec- 
ture which has appeared for years.—ELIZABETH MOCK. 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s Writings 
Frank Lloyd Wright on Architecture: Selected Writings 1894-1940. 

Edited with an Introduction by Frederick Gutheim. New York, 1941. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 275 pages. Price, $3.50. 

FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT is widely recognized as the great architect 
of our time: what is less well known is that he is also one of 
our important independent thinkers. 

Selections from his literary work over the last forty-five 
years are now brought together for the first time, complete 
with a scholarly bibliography of all his published writings. 
Frederick Gutheim has done extraordinarily well with a dif- 
ficult editorial job. In addition to going through Wright's 
better-known articles with a fresh eye for their relative signifi- 
cance, he has dug up articles in obscure publications, and 
carefully gone over Wright’s unpublished manuscripts as well 
as transcriptions of his lectures. More than half of the material 
in this book has never previously been published. 

This square red volume was designed to accompany two 
other books on Wright which the enterprising house of Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce will soon publish: a new and expanded edition 
of the Autobiography, and a study of his buildings, now being 
prepared by Henry-Russell Hitchcock. This trilogy will com- 
prise a compact but authoritative record of the life, work, and 
philosophy of a great American. 

As Mr. Gutheim points out in his excellent introduction, 
these chronologically arranged selections form a superbly 
intelligible guide to Mr. Wrights architectural credo. As 
works of art, his buildings are both self-sufficient and self- 
explanatory, but familiarity with the conscious aims of their 
architect can add immeasureably to our appreciation of them. 

The rapidity of Wright's intellectual growth is amazing. We 
see him first as an outspoken young man with a prejudice 
against “borrowed finery” and a conviction of the importance 
in building of honesty, unity, and the elimination of the non- 
essential. 

In 1901 came his famous acceptance of the machine as “the 
forerunner of democracy” and the friend of those architects 
who would use it intelligently. 

By 1908 his conception of “organic architecture” could be 
presented in fully developed form. 

His latter-day literary activity has had two main concerns. 
First, the statement of his position as opposed to that of the 
architects of the “international style”, architects who were 
adapting to different purposes principles learned from Wright’s 
own early work. As Mr. Gutheim observes, “ . . . the line be-} 
tween their work and his was harder to define than the line_ 
between traditional eclecticism and organic architecture, and 
imposed the responsibility of further definition of his own 
aims.” 

Second, a greatly expanded concern with the organic ideal 
as related to the whole of human life, and to American 
democracy in particular. In his Broadacre City he developed 
a revolutionary idea of large-scale planning, based on the 
decentralization of industry and cultural facilities in the inter-. 
ests of a richer, more spacious life for the individual. He 
repeats again and again that democracy, to assure its own 
future, must abandon speculation: “ . . . speculation in land 
-++in money ... in the ideas by way of which society lives”. 

It is a thoroughly engaging book, for Frank Lloyd Wright, 
at his best (and this book shows him at his best), writes and 
talks with easy wit, refreshing acuity, and remarkable breadth - 
of vision. The brevity of this review unfortunately prevents 

(Continued on page 332) 


“I judge the telephone company 


by the people who work for it’ 


b 


A little while ago a Vermont newspaper editor, John 


Hooper, commented on the telephone company and its 


people. His words express so well the ideals toward 


which we are striving that we quote them here. 


“T pon’t know how big the telephone 
company is, but it is big enough 
to exceed my mental grasp of business. 

“But I don’t find myself thinking of 
it as a business, even in my day-to-day 
contacts. Rather, my attention is on 
the voice that says, ‘Number, please.’ 
I find myself wondering if that voice 
is feeling as well as it always seems to, 
or if it feels just as hot and weary as I 
do, and would say so if it wasn’t the 
kind of voice it is. 

“The first time the business angle 
really struck home was when I read 
that my friend Carl had completed 
thirty years with the company. 


“Now it happens that I know some- 
thing of the details of those thirty years 
with the company, and I believe they 
are a credit both to Carl and to the 
big business for which he works. 

“In 1907 Carl was a high school boy 
confronted with the need for earning 
money in his spare time. He happened 
to get a job as Saturday night operator 
in the telephone exchange. He worked 
at this job for three years and then 
entered the university. 

“While in college he did some sub- 
stituting at the exchange in his home 
town in vacations. After graduation, 


he was hired full time by the telephone 


company, not in an ‘executive’ position 
which some folks think goes with a 
college diploma, but as a lineman. 

“Within a year he was made wire 
chief of the district, a job which he 
held for the next ten years. He was 
then transferred to a larger city as 
manager of the office. Then he was 
promoted to sales manager of the 
division. 

“A year later he was sent to another 
State, as district manager. In less than 
a year after this appointment, he was 
made manager for the entire State. 

“I don’t know much about the tele- 
phone company as a business; I can 
only judge it by the people who work 
for it. Just where the dividing line is 
between a business and the people 
who work for it, I don’t know. I don’t 
think there is any line.” 


Bell Telephone System 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” IS BROADCAST 
EVERY MONDAY. (N.B.C. RED NETWORK, 
8 P.M., EASTERN DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME.) 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 
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quotation of his delightful observations on such varied subjects 
as folk-architecture, the Russian soul, South Dakota landscapes, 
government architecture, Williamsburg, the structure of cactus, 
and Japanese houses. And you will have to read the book 
yourself to find out what the director-general of the Paris 
Beaux-Arts said to Mr. Wright in 1939.—ELIZABETH MOCK. 


Dutch Genius 


The Paintings of Vermeer. Introduction by Thomas Bodkin. Catalogue by 
Ludwig Goldscheider. New York and London, 1941. Oxford University 
Press. Price, $3.50. 

THE PRECARIOUS SITUATION of all Europe’s art treasures 

enhances the value of such records as Oxford University Press 

issues in its Phaidon Editions. The latest is a beautiful volume 
containing reproductions of all works known or attributed to 

Vermeer (forty-three paintings and one sketch) in fifteen 

large-scale color plates, five small color halftones, and many 

monochromes, some of them details. The large color plates are 
photogravures made from collotype prints of the Medici So- 
ciety, London, today the best method of reproduction available, 
since access to originals is cut off in most instances. Neverthe- 
less, these color plates are remarkably good, as can be seen by 
comparing them with the Medici prints. They may be all that 
remains of some of the masterpieces: the priceless View of 

Delft, for instance, was said to be in a camion with other great 

paintings which left Brussels a few days before its fall in the 

spring of 1940, but disappeared near the French border. 

A brief introductory essay by Thomas Bodkin comments on 
the mystery of Vermeer himself, the strange lack of contempo- 
rary documents; provides a conjectural biography built on 
circumstantial evidence, and discusses the history of some of 
his works, their diverse and exquisite character. Incidentally, 
Professor Bodkin questions the authenticity of two of the three 
Vermeers in the American National Gallery; The Girl with a 
Red Hat being the one he accepts. 

This book was printed in war-blasted London last December. 
One cannot avoid seeing special significance in the conclusion 
of Professor Bodkin’s essay: “He brings us, under his mantle, 
into a world withdrawn from trouble where peace and light, 
those two great gifts of God which wise men always long for, 
may be found without limit.”—FLORENCE Ss. BERRYMAN, 


Contemporary Masters 


Varnum Poor. By Peyton Boswell, Jr. 

‘Derain. By Malcolm Vaughn. Volumes I and II of the Series, Modern 
Masters, edited by Klaus G. Perls. New York, 1941. The Hyperion 
Press—Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.75 each. 

HENRY VARNUM POOR and André Derain are excellent choices 

_ to inaugurate this new series of monographs. Their biographies 

have sufficient incident to hold the average reader’s interest, 

their lives are so normal as to enlist his sympathetic recog- 
nition of them as “regular,” their devotion to their chosen pro- 
fessions is inspiring, and finally, each has achieved a two-fold 
success: esthetic and economic. Altogether, they are proper 
heroes to exhibit to the public. 

The critics selected to write their biographies, constitute 
another happy choice. Mr. Boswell’s youthful, buoyant man- 
ner of expressing himself sweeps the reader along on his own 
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enthusiasm. He is predominantly a reporter of facts, presenting 
Mr. Poor in a swift-moving narrative, frequently letting him 
speak for himself, and quoting others’ opinions of his work. 
Mr. Boswell keeps his discussion of esthetics to a minimum, 
but makes his comments count, because, as has been re- 
marked before in this column, he has a gift for the complete 
statement. For example: “It is not the part of the creative 
artist to report; his is the role of interpreter of life's emotions, 
captor of the dreams and memories that implement our youth 
and cushion the inevitable tragedy of our twilight age.” Again, 
“Time is too valuable to be spent painting geometry.” Con- 
fronted with non-representational paintings, Cubist experi- 
ments, etc. the public would find this sort of comment a much 
sharper weapon than fretful bewilderment. 

One of the most admirable qualities of Varnum Poor is 
trenchantly told by Mr. Boswell: “There is about Poor none 
of that temperament that breeds the frustrated whining genius; 
back in 1920 when the public didn’t care to buy his pictures, 
Poor, with characteristic common sense, decided to expend his 
art impulses upon something he thought people would want— 
. . He gave the public, without 
compromising his artistic integrity, what it wanted, and the 
public, through its response, made it possible for him later to 
return to the easel.” 


plates and pots and bowls. . 


The average American admires this resourceful, energetic 
ability to make the best of a situation. 

In presenting Derain, Malcolm Vaughan combines informal 
narrative and lucid discussion of esthetics in a way that should 
be completely intelligible to the lay reader. There is more 
discussion of art than in Mr. Boswell’s monograph; as a 
matter of fact, Derain’s development was more closely tied 
up with other artists, he was subject to more influences than 
was Varnum Poor. Mr. Vaughan recounts the origins of l’Ecole 
de Paris, the beneficent activities of Matisse (a great and 
generous man, as well as a great painter), the inadvertent 
bad influence of Picasso, the friendship with Vlaminck, the 
vacuum of World War I. Derain seems to have suffered many 
more doubts than Poor, to have alternately lost and found 
himself. Mr. Vaughan reports Derain’s meditations, worries, 
and perplexities as well as his actions. One wonders how he 
knows them so well. 

The monograph ends on an unhappy note: “Today his 
Paris studio is deserted, his home at Chambourcy a prey of 
battle. He is said to be free to paint if he wishes but whether 
his hand and heart and spirit will survive the anguish of war 
remains to be seen.” 

Each biographer apparently considers his man supreme. 
Mr. Boswell modestly refrains from committing himself, but 
twice quotes Edward Alden Jewell’s estimate: “I will pit 
Henry Varnum Poor against any living artist. Yes, and against 
a lot of artists who have laid aside their brushes.” Mr. Vaughan, 
on the other hand, says at the outset of his biography, “Of 
all the painters alive today, André Derain is perhaps the 
ablest.” The reader will have to decide for himself. | 

These monographs have much the same appearance as have 
the Hyperion volumes published abroad. The typography is 
excellent; but in the present instances, the color plates are 
uneven in quality. Some are good; but others are not faithfu 
to the original paintings. In some instances this is apparently 
due to faulty register. Nevertheless, it is gratifying to have 
these large collections of reproductions in colors and black 
and white, by each artist, available to the public for so modest 
a price.—FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN, | 
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threads, the texture being sufficiently coarse to bind the gesso 
both chemically and mechanically. 

“The walls were then squared up in one foot squares. To 
facilitate the placing of the compositions, slides with cor- 
respondingly scaled squares were made from enlarged photo- 
graphs of the color sketches. The reflections were traced lightly 
in charcoal, giving a rough indication of the composition. All 
forms were then carefully redrawn from original drawings of 
the various objects. I made about two hundred drawings and 
color studies. The drawings were fixed on the wall with damar 
varnish diluted with double rectified turpentine to the consist- 
ency of fixitif. 

“Painting followed with pigment of the best quality ground 
by hand by Bocour. A mat surface is thus obtained giving the 
appearance of a fresco rather than an oil painting. In my 
opinion this method promises to be more permanent than 
fresco under conditions prevalent in this climate. Furthermore, 
steel constructed buildings which house elevators and other 
machines are subject to vibrations which, with the added 
rumbling of trucks and other mechanical contrivances out- 
side the building might result in the disintegration of a fresco 
through cracking and powdering of the surface. Oil on canvas 
is more pliable and stands a better chance of resisting such 
conditions. 

“The design idea of the murals was influenced by the size 
and shape of the spaces and the subject appropriate to the 
purpose of the Memorial Chamber . .. The Hall itself is 
40 x 120 feet. Its height is 54 feet. The great height of the 
central panel [30 x 57 feet] required a design which would 
spread figures interestingly over that area. As the murals start 
ten feet from the floor, a figure much over eight feet under 
such conditions might look grotesque and any less than that 
size would be lost in so vast an area. 

“The main shapes used as a basis for the design are a long 
rectangle which spreads across the entire width of the lower 
part of the central panel. This rectangle is repeated in variety 
across the upper part in fog-bank and cloud forms. An all- 
inclusive triangle reaches from the lower corners to the top 
of the area. Cutting through this triangle and through part of 
the lower rectangle is an oval shape binding the two together. 
The hills are so spaced as to make a rhythmic ascending pat- 
tern. The vertical trees cutting through these forms balance 
the tall windows of the opposite wall and also function to 
counterpoint other forms in the area. Figures and landscape 
objects are distributed in harmony with these geometrical 
patterns and the ascending movement of the central part of 


- the composition is achieved by a flame-like space within which 


= 


figures are composed. 

“The spiritual, peaceful emotion which is the object of the 
composition is helped by these shapes, plus the gestures and 
expression of the figures themselves. The main forms com- 
pose in horizontal and vertical directions. 

“The two side panels are architectonically designed as 
buttresses for the central panel. They are also intended to be 
more active and violent in the emotion evoked. I therefore used 
greater contrasts and made the diagonal the dominant move- 
ment. And as it was desirable to ‘close’ the ends of the long 


hall, I made the color simpler and closer to the color of the 
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WILL BARNET 


NOTED PAINTER 
LITHOGRAPHER 
ART TEACHER 

ETCHER 


RECOMMENDS 
Schininche dineot 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U. S.A. 


WILL BARNET'’S rugged portrayals have found 
their way into some of America's most im- 
portant permanent collections. Among these 
are the Fogg Art Museum, Library of Congress, 
Newark Museum, Honolulu Academy, etc. 
A native of New England, he studied at the 
Boston Museum School; later at the Art 
Students League where he is now instructor and 
printer of lithography and etching. He was 
formerly instructor at the New School for Social 
Research. Besides one-man shows at the Hud- 
son Walker Gallery 1938 and Norfolk Mu- 
seum, Va., 1939, he has shown at the Whitney 
Museum, Chicago Art Institute, Los Angeles 
Museum, National Arts Club, the Phila. Art 
Alliance where he won awards in 1937 and 
1938, and reproductions in the Fifty American 
Prints 1933-38. His latest work may be seen 
in the galleries of Harlow and Keppel, 670 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Speaking of his preference of Grumbacher 
quality in artists’ material, Will Barnet says: 


“| don’t use any other artist brushes 
but Mussini and | always recommend 
Schmincke Pre-tested Artists Oil Colors 
to my students, gradually adding the 
Schmincke Finest Artists Oil Colors to 


my palette,” WLB. 


OBTAINABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, and Artists’ Material 


470 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SUMMER SCHOO PENNSYLVANIA 
JUNE 9—SEPT. 13, 1941 


PAINTING SCULPTURE ETCHING 
ILLUSTRATION LITHOGRAPHY 

Summer Session of America’s oldest fine arts school. Enroll for two 
weeks or all summer. Distinguished faculty includes Daniel Garber, 
George Harding, Roy C. Nuse, Francis Speight, Henry CG Piz, Charles 
Rudy, Roswell Weidner, Barse Miller, Walker Hancock. Attractive 
surroundings. All sports, swimming. Catalogues. Henry T. Hotz, 
Jr., Curator, Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA - 
ACADEMY OF THE S/i0¢ Cis 


E SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
97th Year. Design, illustration, interior decoration, 


fashion arts, fine arts, advertising. Teacher Training: 


INSTITUTE _B.F.A. degree. Stage design, puppetry, jewelry, pot- 


tery. Day, evening, Saturday. Residences. Oldest 


school of art applied to industry. CATALOG. 
OF 1330 N. BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
re a a 


The BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 


MARINE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 


ADVERTISING AND LETTERING - DESIGN AND 
COLOR - POTTERY, WEAVING, JEWELRY, 
LEATHER CRAFTS 


EMMY ZWEYBRUCK IN PERSON FOR COLOR IN 
TEXTILE AND ADVERTISING, INCLUDING 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED COURSES 
TEACHER TRAINING AT ALL LEVELS 


PROFITABLE INSTRUCTION AT A VACATION 
CENTER 


SIX WEEKS FROM JULY 14th. SPECIAL SHORT 
COURSES ARRANGED. STUDENT'S GUESTS 
ACCEPTED. 21st YEAR. 


INSTRUCTORS FROM LEADING ART SCHOOLS 


For Catalog and Information Address 


FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
27 FAIRMOUNT STREET BROOKLINE, MASS. 


fi Old White ARTS SCHOOL -dRy 
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BEGINNERS + ADVANCED STUDENTS » TEACHERS + PROFESSIONALS 
In the beautiful mountain estate of the famous Greenbrier, 
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For folder write to WM. C. GRAUER 
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stone wall. whereas the central panel could be opened up into 
ereater distances and gayer colors. This gives a feeling of 
greater width to the room. 

“As to the story depicted in the large panel, the idea was to 
honor the memory of the soldiers who died in defense of our 
country. I used the theme of resurrection, which is eternal, not 
cnly from the religious angle, but also because it means re- 
birth and in a measure the renewal of a pledge. People of all 
classes and races who compose the modern American city, 
gather in peace and harmony under our flag and all that it 
implies. The gesture of the soldier seen rising from the tomb 
symbolizes the spirit of sacrifice in defense of our way of life. 
Hav ing given his utmost he confides the flag into the keeping of 
the young manhood and young womanhood of the country. 

“The side panels are symbols of defense of our country on 


land, at sea, and in the air.” 


Art Week Report Issued 


IN THE JANUARY issue we published in this section an informal 
report on the well known Art Week, the material culled from 
various key people throughout the country and obtained while 
the event was still fresh in their minds. The figures were of 
necessity incomplete. Now that the official report is forth- 
coming we are glad to publish the following table of sales 


results: 


Table of Sales of Art and Craft Items During Art Week 


November 25—December 1,- 1940 


NUMBER OF 


ITEMS SOLD AMOUNT 
STATE — 3 — = es 
Art Craft Total Art Craft Total 
ATAHAMS Seen ; [22 336-75 269 $756.66 $77.44 $834.10 
ARIZONAN ee eee 56 3 59 503.00 33.50 536.50 
ARKANSAS... : 13. 60 73 31.00 74.15 105.15 
CALIFORNIA (N) . 355 48 403 1,636.60 352.30 1,988.90 
CALIFORNIA (s).. . 202 ~=8i 283 7,491.48 281.42 7,772.90 
COLORADO..... Si To 67 299.35 53.20 352.55 
CONNECTICUT. ..... 114 375 489 1,668.49 785.45 2,453.94 
DELAWARE....... 66 100 166 267.95 159.10 427.05 
FLORIDA Scheie cw Le eon ee 1,215.15 84.00 1,299.15 
GHORGIAI& jose foes 77 92 ~=«169 934.25 91.15 1,025.40 
IDAHO : 43 110 153 119.65 49.40 169.05 
ILLINOIS... . cy. 487 *393°.° 880) *2:87455 852.63 5,726.98 
IOWA ek th ale ee ae 416 4,147.44 154.55 4,301.99 
KANSAS sh) Sk Kian | 163 512.80 59.71 572.51 
KENTUCKY... : 58 73 131 593.00 53.00 646.00 
LOUISIANA tices es 67 40 107 ~~ 1,291.55 637.25 1,928.80 
MAINE a4 e438 Me my tS 5 138 104.00 105.90 209.90 
MARYLAND. . 27 1 28 723.00 5.00 728.00 
MASSACHUSETTS. . . . 30) (205 235 462.50 304.15 766.65 
MICHIGAN Ji. .iscs vs 911,697 1,788 2,100.50 1,979.20 4,079.70 
MINNESOTA........ 671,007 1,074 = 1,889.60 1,811.23 3,700.83 
MISSISSIPPI... . .. 187 22 209 321.29 18.80 340.00 
MISSOURL. ante. 94 357 -451 2095.00 880.80 2,975.80 
MONTANA. . hon aan eh 47 425.50 64.00 489.50 
NWBRABE A o/s. 6s 211 OF 31 278.80 0 278.80 
NADA cteictte erhvd vile 46 60 106 195.25 84.25 279.50 
NEW HAMPSHIRE... . 5 0 5 136.00 0 136.00 
NEW JERSEY....... DP i AES NI ey het Ge ee Fe Mead: 185.50 2,493.75 
NEW MEXICO....... 589 80 660 289.98 189.65 470.63 
NORTH CAROLINA... 43 23 66 331.50 33.55 365.05 
NORTH DAKOTA, .... BF VS ey. 62.45 214.20 276.65 
OBIOT SS te LOL 233: 3340" 25145,10 722.65 2,867.75 
ORUAHOMA, 22. e 70 308 378 669.90 291.50 862.40 
CORNGONG a-8 eh Pe 226 485 Til 591.65 656.12 Lave 
PENNSYLVANTA..... 113 89 2025 1713-96 575.50 2,293.50 


RHODE ISLAND...... 2 8 Se 4.00 shy pil PAO) eae Ne) N6) 

SOUTH DAKOTA..... 4] 279 ~326 188.70 255.20 442.90 

BC ATM wWise. ot. o att PRO 0 37 ~—-: 1,244.00 0 1,244.00 

SHRMONT. ....20. 34 170 204 147.68 158.44 306.12 

BOTESGTNTASS cc ane ey ore 85 145 230 600.50 245.80 846.30 

WASHINGTON....... cS 86 161 881.75 148.80 1,030.55 

WEST VIRGINIA..... 16 324 340 279.00 260.48 539.48 

WISCONSIN......... 98 73 171 3,611.40 166.80 3,778.20 

BUVOMING./........ 22. 44 66 301.00 68.00 369.00 

BRASWOATE. ova ec cess ot 6 0 6 = 1,395.00 0 1,395.00 
Sub totals. ...... 4,653 7,878 12,531 $51,744.93 $13,125.97 $64,870.90 

Total 

DIST..OF COL.*...... .... $20,106.66 

BNDIANAT. .. 2.2... act ve iene 117 470.00 

NEW YORK ciTy*.... 126 14 140 5,865.50 

NEW YORK STATE*.. 413 516 929 6,930.23 


SOUTH CAROLINA*... 150.00 


625.16 
1,000.00 


$35,147.55 Sub total 


TENNESSEE*.... 
TEXAs* 


$35,147.55 


Grand total $100,018.45 


States from which complete sales information was not available. 


PEOPLE IN ART 


Alfred G. Pelikan, who has served as Director of the Milwaukee Art 
Institute since 1926, has resigned to become full time Director of 
Art in the Milwaukee Public Schools. The resignation is to take effect 
August 31. 


Walter L. Gordon has resigned as Assistant Director and Bulletin 
Editor of the Portland Art Museum, and plans to go into the field of 
architecture. 


Kenneth Ness of Chicago is to be Artist-in-Residence at the University 
of North Carolina during the coming year. Russell T. Limbach is 
going to Wesleyan University in Middletown, Connecticut. Frederic 
Taubes will succeed Robert Philipp at the University of Illinois. 


Seven appointments to the faculty of the Cooper Union Art School in 
New York City for the 1941-42 season have been announced. These 
include the painters, Edward Laning and Harold Black; Nelson 
Bartsch and Raymond Barger, who will teach sculpture; Richard 
Floethe, book designer and illustrator; and William A. Weber and 
Fred Hauck, advertising artists. 


Fletcher Martin has succeeded Thomas Hart Benton as Chairman 
of Painting and Drawing at the Kansas City Art Institute, the governors 
of that institution having declined to renew Benton’s contract. Martin 
has served as Artist-in-Residence at the University of Iowa during the 


past year. 


Philip C. Elliott is to be Director of the School of Fine Arts in Buffalo. 

This position was held by the late Urquhart Wilcox, who died in May. 
Elliott comes from the University of Pittsburgh, where he has been 
Assistant Professor of Fine Arts. 


The Board of Directors of the Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, 
announces the appointment of Lowell Bobleter to the newly created 
_ position of Executive Director. Bobleter, who is well known for his 

etching, has served as Publicity Chairman for the Gallery and School 
during the past two years. His new duties will supplement those of 
Cameron Booth, Director of the School and Montfort Dunn, Curator 


_ of the Gallery. 


The appointment of Harriet Dyer Adams as Curator of the Person Hall 
_ Art Gallery of the University of North Carolina, has been announced. 


Grace Cornell will retire from the staff of the Metropolitan, July 1, 
to act as advisor on color and design for industrial organizations. 
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The ART INSTITUTE of Chicago 


63rd year. A professional school offering degree and diploma courses 
in Fine and Industrial Art, as well as individual courses for specific 
needs. Fully accredited. Distinguished faculty. Catalog. 

Summer Term Opens June 30th 
Box 30, Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE with a FULL MAJOR in FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 
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Send for Catalogue 


PHILLIPS GALLERY 
ART SCHOOL 
Classes in painting, modern theory, and design 
as a language, in the studios of the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery. Write secretary for catalog. 


Cc. LAW WATKINS, Director 


1600 21st Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 
Intersession June 9—July 19 — 6 weeks 
Summer Session July 20—August 30—6 weeks 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Anatomy, Music, Drama, Dance, 
Creative Writing 


Catalog—John Cunningham, Director, Box 436, Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual classes in Portrait Painting and Lithography 


June 16 through September 18 


ADDRESS SECRETARY: Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
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ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 
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MACBETH GALLERY 


Established 1892 
Offers a Personal Service based on 


an experience of 49 years in deal- 
ing exclusively in American Art. 


11 EAST 57th STREET ° NEW YORK 
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JUNE-JULY EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS ; : 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Drawings by Richard 
Taylor; to June 30. Variations on a Theme by Rubens. 
What is a Building; to July 31 

AUBURN, NEW YORK { e 

Cayuga Museum of History & Art: Garden Sculpture by E. 
Widstrom; to July 14. Oils by Katherine Farrell; from 
July 14. Paintings by Austin Mecklem; Aug. 1-21. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND f 

Baltimore Museum of Art: A Century of Baltimore Collect- 
ing; to Sept. 15. : 

Walters Art Gallery: William T. Walters Retrospective; to 


Sept. 30. 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK ; : 
Binghamton Museum of Fine Arts: Student Work; to 
June 30. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Doll & Richards: Group Shows of Contemporary Painting, 
Print & Sculpture; to July 31. 

Institute of Modern Art: Water Colors by Winslow Homer; 
to July 27. 

Museum of Fine Arts: The Museum in Education; to Aug. 3. 
Chinese Buddhist Painting. 

Vose Galleries: Paintings by Albert Pinkham Ryder. Work 
of Young Artists; to June 28. 

BRADENTON, FLORIDA 

Memorial Pier Gallery: How Tapestry is Made; to July 12. 
Water Colors by Edmund Lewandowski; July 14-26. 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Albright Art Gallery: Design in Art; to Sept. 2. 

BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

Fleming Museum: Selections from Corcoran Biennial (AFA); 
July 19-Aug. 2. 

BUTTE, MONTANA 

Butte Art Center: Prints by Currier & Ives; to June 30. 
Paintings by Montana Artists; to July 31. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Fogg Museum of Art: North Indian & Central Asian Painting 
& Sculpture; to June 30. 16th & 17th Century Safavid 
Paintings & Illuminations; to July 31. 19th & 20th Century 
French Paintings & Drawings; July 7-Aug. 16. 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 

Mint Museum of Art: Regional Show. Sculpture by Bernice 
West. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Art Institute: 20th International of Water Colors, Drawings 
& Pastels; from July 17. Sculpture by Carl Milles; to 
Sept. 8. Engravings by Duvet & Delaune; to Sept. 27. 

Lakeside Press: Advertising Art (AFA); to July 11. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: Student Work; to Sept. 28. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: 
Oct. 1. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: 
June 30. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute: Student Work; to June 30. 

DENVER, COLORADO 

Denver Art Museum: 47th Annual Exhibition & 2nd Annual 
of Sculpture; to Aug. 15. 

ELMIRA, NEW YORK 

Arnot Art Gallery: Paintings 
June 30. 

EMPORIA, KANSAS 

State Teachers College: Maya Paintings by Joseph Lindon 
Smith (AFA); to June 26. 

ESSEX FELLS, NEW JERSEY 

James R. Marsh Gallery: Work by New Jersey Water 
Color & Sculpture Society; to July 1. 

FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 

eabalai Art Center: Annual Regional Exhibition; to 
uly 1. 

FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 

Museum of Northern Arizona: Water Colors by Eliot O'Hara; 
to June 24. Hopi Indian Crafts; July 2-6. Ceramics by 
Glen Lukens; July 12-29. Work by Eben F. Comins; Aug. 
2-19, 

GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 

Gallup Art Center: Indian Miniatures in Wood by Pierre 
Menager; to July 1. Paintings by Dorothy Stewart & Agnes 
Sims; July 1-15. Water Colors by Indian Artists; July 
15-Aug. 1. 

GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Finnish Glass & Pottery; to June 25. 
American Monotype Society Rotary; to June 28. Ohio 
Print Makers; July 1-30, 

GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 

Delta Art Center: Growth in Child Art; July 2-23, Oils ; 
July 23-Aug. 13. Paintings by California Artists; Aug. 13- 
Sept. 3. 

GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICHIGAN 

Alger House Museum: Photographs by George Platt Lynes; 
to June 30. Paintings & Water Colors by Lyonel Feininger; 
July 1-Sept. 1. 

HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 

Washington County Museum of Fine Arts: Photography; to 
June 30. Figurines by Ethel McLean; July 1-31. 

HANOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Dartmouth College: Paul Sample Retrospective; to July 6. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

Wadsworth Atheneum: Work from Children’s Art Classes; 
to June 28. 


Silver Jubilee Exhibition; to 


Prairie Print Makers; to 


by Armand Wargny; to 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI : i 

Nelson Gallery of Art: Paintings from Butler Art Institute s 
New Year Show. English Slip Ware. A Century of German 
Prints; to June 30. Photographic Salon. Laces. Con- 
temporary Oils & Water Colors; July 1-31. 

LA GRANDE, OREGON ‘ 

Grande Ronde Valley Art Center: Contrasts in Decorative 
Style; to July 8. Minnesota Paintings; July 8-29. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Thayer Museum of Art: 
June 30. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Dalzell Hatfield Galleries: Pottery by Glen Lukens. Modern 
French Paintings; to June 30. Paintings by Utrillo & 
Viaminck; to July 31. 


Paintings by Donald Silks; to 


Foundation of Western Art: Annual Review of California 
Art; to July 12. ; 
Los Angeles County Museum: French Paintings since the 


Revolution; to July 31, Work by Wynn Bullock; July 2-30. 
Work by Loren Barton; July 1-30. Miniature Rooms by 
Mrs. James Ward Thorne; to Aug. 31. 

Stendahl Art Galleries: Paintings by George Chann; to June 
28. Paintings by Hari Kidd; June 23-July 5. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Speed Memorial Museum: Primitive African Crafts & Paint- 
ings; to June 29, 

MADISON, WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin Union: 10 Wisconsin Painters & Sculptors; to 
July 7. 

MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Currier Gallery of Art: Oils, Water Colors & Prints by Con- 
temporary American Artists; July 7-Sept. 28. 

MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Marblehead Arts Association: Portraits & Landscapes by 
Glenna Miller; to June 27. Plan of a Painting by Edward 
Hopper; June 29-July 11. Prints by British Artists in 
Service; July 13-Aug. 1. Members Show; Aug. 3-29. 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: Oils, Water Colors & Sculp- 
ture by American Artists; to June 25, Annual Salon of 
Photography; July 1-30. 

MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

Wesleyan University: Etchings by Rembrandt & Whistler; 
to July 31. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Art Institute: Student Work. Oriental Rugs; to 
June 30. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts: Ecclesiastical Art. The Bible 
in Prints; to July 15. Paintings from Private Collections; 
to Aug. 1. Student Work; July 1-Aug. 24. 

University Gallery: Student Show; to July 1. 

Walker Art Center: Accessories to the House; to July 1. 

MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 

Montclair Art Museum: Prints by 
June 30. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Artists of Today Gallery: Group Show; July 6-20. 
Jersey Water Color Show; July 20-Aug. 3. 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 

Yale Art Gallery: Annual Students Exhibition, Recent Ac- 
cessions; to Sept. 30. 

NEW YORK CITY 

A.W. A, Gallery, 353 W. 57th St.: American Woman's Asso- 
ciation Annual Summer Show of Oils & Sculpture; to 
Sept. 30. 

American British Art Center, 44 W. Sth St.: 
to June 28. Contemporary Portraits; July 8-26, 

An American Place, 509 Madison Ave.: Paintings by 
O’Keefle, Marin & Dove. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57th St.: Paintings & Sculpture by 
National Association of Women Artists; to June 27, 

Artist-Craftsman Gallery, 64 E. 55th St.: Society of Designer- 
Craftsmen Spring Exhibition; to June 28, 

Artists’ Gallery, 113 W. 13th St.: Group Show; to June 30, 

Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave.: Work of High 
School of Music & Art; from June 16, 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57th St.: Paintings & Water Colors 
by American Artists; to Sept. 1. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries, 101 W. 58th St.: Color Lith- 
ographs; to Oct. 1, 

Bignou Gallery, 32 BE, 57th St.: Modern French Paintings; 
to July 31. 

Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway: Defenders of the Re- 
public; to Sept. 14, Vollard Publications; to Sept. 21, 
Printed Art; to Sept. 28. 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E, 57th St.: European Paintings & 
Sculpture. 

Contemporary Arts, 38 W. S7th St.: Paintings of the Hudson 
River; to June 30. Small Paintings; to July 31. 

Cooper Union Museum, Cooper Square: Recent Accessions; 
to June 27. 

Douthitt Gallery, 9 E. 57th St.: American Paintings; to 
July 31, ; 
Downtown Gallery, 43 FE. 5ist St.: Art for the Summer Home. 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57th St.: 19th Century French Paintings; 

to July 31. 

Eggleston Calleries, 161 W. 57th St.: 
July 26. 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57th St.: Gr A 
Water Colors; to Aug. 1. ps Asc Ry nat 

Grand Central Art Galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.: 50 Paint- 
ings from New York State Exhibition; to June 24, 


Childe Hassam; to 


New 


Paintings; 


American Art; to 


Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57th St.: Paintings, Water Colors 
& Etchings by American Artists; to July 31. 

Theodore A. Kohn & Son, 608 Fifth Ave.: Landscapes & 
Abstract!ons by Chris Ritter; June 23-July 18. Landscapes 
by John Rogers; July 21-Aug. 15. 

Macbeth Gallery, 11 E. 57th St.: Group Show of Oils & 
Water Colors by Contemporary Artists. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. & 82nd St.: Prints 
by Whistler; from June 21. Index of Amer:can Design; to 
June 30. China Trade & Its Influences; to Sept. 21. 

Midtown Galleries, 605 Madison Ave.: Retrospective of Sea- 
son’s Paintings; to June 30. Group Water Color Show; to 
July 31. 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St.: Group Show by American 
Artists; to June 30. 

Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 E. 36th St.: Manuscripts, Ist 
Edit‘ons & Drawings; to July 31. 

Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth Ave.: Color through the 
Decades. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St.: Britain at War, 
Painting & Sculpture from Museum Collection. 

Museum of the City of New York, Fifth Ave. & 103rd St.: 
Daniel Frohman Memorial Exhibition. Greek Revival in 
New York. New York Wedding Dresses from 1750. 

Newhouse Galleries, 15 E. 57th St.: 18th Century English 
Landscapes & Portraits. 

New York Historical Society, Central Park West & 76th St.: 
New York as the Artist Knew It; to Aug. 1. 

New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. & 42nd St.: British 
20th Century Printmakers. 

Nierendor{ Gallery, 18 E. 57th St.: Masters & Vanguard of 
Modern Art. 

Number 10 Gallery, 19 E. 56th St.: Members Summer Show; 
to June 28. 

James St. L. O'Toole, 24 E. 64th St.: Landscape Paintings; 
to Sept. 15. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 
Younger Painters; to Aug. 1. 

Pen & Brush Galleries, 16 E. 10th St.: Oils & Sculpture. 

Perls Galleries, 32 E. 58th St.: The Season in Review; to 
June 30. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn: Work by Society of Illustrators 
(AFA); to June 30. 

Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 Fifth Ave.: Oils & Water 
Colors by American Artists; to July 31. 
Schneider-Gabriel Galleries, 71 E. 57th St: 
English Portraits & Landscapes; te July 31. 
Marie Sterner, 9 E. 57th St.: Paintings & Draw:ngs by Amer- 

ican Artists; to July 31. 

Vendome Galleries, 23 W. 56th St.: Revolving Group Shows. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Ave.: Paintings by Mrs. 
Busch Meier-Graefe; to June 30. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College: Work by Fernand Leger; June 29-Aug. 8. 

OGUNQUIT, MAINE 

Ogunquit Art Center: Annual of Paintings, Sculpture & Etch- 
ings; June 29-Sept. 7. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma WPA Art Center: Photographs by Martin Hyman; 
to June 30. Photography; July 30-Aug. 13. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

Joslyn Memorial: Water Colors by William Zorach; to July 
1. Honolulu Children’s Work (AFA); to June 29. Maya 
Paintings by Joseph Lindon Smith (AFA); July 6-27. 
Contemporary Paintings from Metropolitan Museum; July 
1-31. 

OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 

Oshkosh Public Museum: Photography; to June 30, Fox 
River Valley Artists; July 1-Aug. 31. 

OTTUMWA, IOWA 

Ottumwa Art Center: Paintings by James Nelson; to July 1. 

OXFORD, MISSISSIPPI 


57th St.: Trends in 


18th Century 


Oxford Art Gallery: Pennsylvania German Posters & Photo- — 


graphs; to June 25. Water Colors by Stanford Fenelle & 
Dong Kingman; July 16-Aug. 6. Growth in Child Art; 
Aug. 6-27. 

PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 

Fine Arts Center: Textiles & Water Colors; to July 15. 

PEACE DALE, RHODE ISLAND 

South County Art Association; Paintings by Walt Killam; 
July 16-20. Members Annual Show; Aug. 13-30. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts: Selections from 
Permanent Collection. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carnegie Institute: Paintings by Pittsburgh Artists; to 
July 27. 

PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Paintings by De Witt Peters. Paintings 
& Crafts by WPA Artists; to June 30. Old Master Draw- 
ings. Drawings by Carl Pickhardt; July 1-30, Sketches & 
Photographs of Tanglewood; July 29-Aug. 30. Paintings 
by Rex Brasher; from Aug. 1. Paintings by Alexander 
Brook. Paintings by Donald Greason; from Aug. 5. Primi- 
tive American Paintings. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

Portland Art Museum: Annual of Student Work. Early 
Chinese Pottery; to June 30. Wood Sculpture (AFA); 
July 1-Aug. 31, 

PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 

Princeton University: New Jersey Painters & Sculptors; to 
Aug. 15. 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum: Student Work; to 
June 30. Greek & Roman Painting. 

RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


ert Art Center: Paintings by Auriel Bessemer; July 
-31, 


| 
. 
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Romanesque and Gothic Art 


The George Grey Barnard Collection. Catalogue by Martin Weinberger. 

New York, 1941. Robinson Galleries, Inc. Price not given. 
EVERYONE WHO RECALLS the intimate charm of the late 
George Grey Barnard’s Cloisters, while they remained in the 
simple red brick building on Fort Washington Heights, and of 
the second collection which, after the Cloisters had passed to Standard En ravin Co 
the Metropolitan Museum and Fort Tryon Park, Barnard § s ; 
acquired and installed in the original building in 1937, will 
regret that it is now being dispersed. By the terms of Barnard’s 
will, proceeds from the sale of this second collection, compris- 
ing 264 items, will go for the construction of his “Rainbow 
Arch,” for which he completed the models. One wishes this 
collection might have passed into the possession of some the MAGAZINE OF ART 
museum in another city, for authentic examples of the art of 
mediaeval France are not common. 

Martin Weinberger’s catalogue of this final Barnard Collec- 
tion is available as a permanent record of it. The volume 
contains also an introduction by George Robinson, concerning all purposes. Wherever you are, our ser- 
the sculptor’s activities as a collector, and a preface by Dr. 


Officzal Photo-Engravers to 


Fine printing plates in black or colors for 


vices are available to you. Write to us at 
Weinberger dealing with the collection as an’ entity. Its most 


important section is the group of twelve early Christian (sixth- 
century) marble columns. Other high lights are a number of : : 
superb Romanesque capitals, a thirteenth-century wooden 1214 Nineteenth St., N. W., Washington 
statue of a seated bishop, a fourteenth-century limestone Virgin 
and Child, a marble lion’s mask from Tuscany, and a large 
Flemish altar piece of the sixteenth century. Other sculptures 
in wood and stone, paintings, architectural elements, (door- 
ways, wall fountains etc.) stained glass, jewel caskets, wood- 


work and furniture, bronze statuettes and other metalwork, 


small groups of ceramics, textiles, and miscellaneous objects 


in different materials complete the collection. More than half eee TH 
of the items are illustrated, some of the more important being IDEAS hhtia |) 


shown in detail.—F. s. B. 


Bonk Matai Advertising Art 


Under the Greenwood Tree. By Thomas Hardy, with wood engravings 
by Clare Leighton. New York, 1941. The Macmillan Company. Price, 


$3.50. The Art Directors Annual of Advertising Art is 
AMONG THE COMMEMORATIONS last year, of the centenary used everywhere as textbook and source book by 
of the English novelist, Thomas Hardy, was the publication those interested in commercial art, is roe 
of a Centenary Edition of his classic, Under the Greenwood Se eee as See OPES Ca oko ae 


fecal Tech 4 P ture as reflected in the pictures and designs used 
Tree, or The Mellstock Quire, illustrated with more than sixty ET Holieall aheegadde: bbe whiclel test Manmisnan 


wood engravings by Clare Leighton. The edition was released maulustry is built. 
-in this country only a few months ago. 9 ’ 
Those who have watched Miss Leighton’s work for fifteen The 19th Annual of Advertising Art is the largest 

: ‘ Annual so far published. It is the standard re- 

years or so, must have noticed its steady development. It was CREED TEI LEMME AE 
noteworthy at the beginning of her career for its clean cutting, pothiy a deertising arts) 250uilusirationst ar icolor 
richness and delicacy. Comparing this work of the ‘twenties and black and white, 242 pages, and 5 folding 
_with these illustrations, for instance, one is struck by the deep- plates. Size 814” x 1114”. Price: $5.00 
_ening of those qualities, and in addition, by the powerful feel- 
ing for design which the present work reveals, as against her 
predominantly naturalistic early compositions. Headings and 


tail-pieces as well as full-page cuts point up the theme of each LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 55 Fifth Ave., New York PICTURES 
; chapter, capture the ‘spirit of the period (the mid-nineteenth Kindly supply ©... copies (copy) of the 19th Art Directors NP 
century in rural England) as well as of Hardy’s gentle, humor- pnisabratt,, p08, 45.00) per Copy, ito the: undersigned. ee eGhe 
ous story, and present the essence of the country itself. In SGU NANT oct ge ett era Pa ce ne nn or ehitnee 
addition, many of these little engravings are complete per se, Ah SRS Sel ee ee ee isene 
having an elemental Gye Ne rae Pay OU Re TAME Met iRe dE IU Ot atyialnninnsmnrsinactiantcnnnentnnaanennnrn PHOTOS 
‘ment without loss. In every respect, the edition is a work of Rei ad titer ee ee ak PICTURES 
enduring character and charm.—F. S. B. 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

Crocker Art Gallery: Lithographs by George Wilner. Flower 
Paintings by Marge Wilner; to June 30. The Bible as 
Seen by The Old Masters; to July 31. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Utah State Art Center: Prints by Kaethe Kollwitz (AFA) ; 
July 29-Aug. 19. Paintings by Lee Greene Richards; to 
June 30. Paintings by Paul & Ruth Smith. Drawings & 
Paintings by Everett Thorpe. Sculpture by Maurice 
Brooks. Work by R. M. Pearson; July 1-31. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

City Art Museum: Walt Disney Show; to June 30. The City; 
to July 20. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

Fine Arts Gallery: National Water Color Exhibition; June 
23-Sept. 1. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor: Barlach’s Singing 
Man: to June 30. Uncommissioned Portraits (AFA); July 
1-Aug. 30. 

Courvoisier Galleries: Oils & Gouaches by Jean de Botton; 
to July 5. 

San Francisco Museum of Art: Work by Portinari; to July 
7. 48 State Mural Designs; June 27-July 31. 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

Museum of New Mexico: Water Colors by Howard Cook, 
Barbara Latham, Roberta Benbridge, Alfred Wands & 
Charles Barrows. Photographs by Gordon C. Abbott; to 
June 30. Oils by Carl Redin, Alfred Morang, J. Charles 
Berninghaus, Elizabeth K. Boatright & Patricia Ferdon; 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Everhart Museum: Portraits of Children (AFA); to June 
30. Work by Society of Illustrators (AFA); July 1-31. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

Henry Gallery: Paintings from Artists of 
Washington’s Annual; to June 30. Water Colors by George 

July 1-Aug. 31. 

Siam, 


Southwestern 


Post. Drawings by Miriam Crooks; 

Seattle Art Museum: Art of China, 
Korea & Persia. Paintings by Seattle Artists. 

SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 

Louisiana State Exhibition Building: Paintings from Dixie 
Art Colony; June 22-July 3. Paintings by Mildred Nun- 
gester; July 13-Aug. 2. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Sioux City Art Center: Work by 
Vicinity. Color Lithography Process. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

Illinois State Museum: Annual of North Mississippi Valley 
Artists; to Sept. 1. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSE 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts: 
27. Renaissance Armor from Higgins Collection. 

STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 

Staten Island Institute: Work by 
July 15. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Toledo Museum of Art: Annual of Paintings by Contempor- 
ary American Artists; to Aug. 31. 

TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Community Art Center: Water Colors & Temperas of Circus 


Japan, India, 


Artists of Sioux City & 


TTS 
Making of a Book; to June 


Valentine Arbogast; to 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA ‘ 
Philbrook Art Museum: Work by Tulsa Artists. Batiks by 


Missouri Artists. Paintings by Vernon Ellis. Silk Screen 


Prints; to June 30. 

UTICA, NEW YORK ; NE. 

Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute: Ceramics. Paintings by 
Mrs. Harry W. Seward. Photography; to June 30. Annual 
Out Door Painting & Sculpture Show; July 1-31. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. is . 

Children’s Art Gallery: Paintings by Memphis School Chil- 
dren; to July 19. ’ 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: Dry Points by Mortimer Borne; to 
June 29. Paintings, Drawings. Prints & Sculpture by School 
Faculty. 

Howard University: Annual Student Exhibit; to July 31. 

Whyte Gallery, Landscapes by Washington Artists. 

WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Westfield Athenaeum: Selections 
(AFA); to June 30. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 

Norton Gallery: Jade Carvings. Prints by Daumier. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 

Museum: Modern American Paintings; to 


from Corcoran Biennial 


Lawrence Art 
June 25. 

WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA 

Water Colors by 


Eastern Artists 


Wilmington Museum: 
(AFA); to June 30. 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Worcester Art Museum: Staffordshire China; to Sept. 1. 


July 1-31. Life: to June 30. Kansas Ceramics; July 1-30. Ways of Seeing. 
Ky. $20 half session. Wilmyth Case, Head Art Dept. R. R. MASSACHUSETTS 


Information is uniformly given in the following order 
under state and town: Dates of sessions; subjects offered; 
faculty members; tuition (if fees include living expenses 
we say so); director or head of department; name or title 
of person to write for more information (if other than 
director). These abbreviations are used for the sake of 


conciseness: 


A.—Art; Ad.—-Advertising:; Appree.—Appreciation: Arch. 
—Architecture; Bl & Wh.—Black & White: Cer.— 
Ceramics; Com.—Commercial; Comp.—Composition; Cr. 
—Crafts; Dee.—Decoration; Des.—Design; Dir.—Director; 
Dr.—Drawing; Ed.—Education; Element.—Elementary; 
Fig.—Figure; Gr.—Graphic; Hist.—History; Il.—Illus- 


tration; Ind.—lIndustrial; Lndsep.—Landscape; Mod.— 
Modeling; Photog.—Photography; Pnt.—Painting; Pot.— 
Pottery; Pr.—Print; Se.—Sculpture; Sech.—School; Sk.— 
Sketching; Serig.—Serigraphy; Theo.—Theory; W. C.— 
Water Color. 

ARIZONA 

FLAGSTAFF. Arizona State Teachers College. June 9- 


July 11. July 14-Aug. 15. Des.; Still Life; Block Pr.; 
Lettering; A. & Cr. Fundamentals; A. Apprec.; Etching; 
Comp.; Lndsep. Robert Atwood; Ivan Summers; & Staff. 
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pressing themselves.” There are some who have reached their 
painting maturity within the last ten years, to whom such things 
are their sole knowledge of life. It is sad, but it is true. Some 
of these may yet produce great works comparable to great 
things of the past having to do with the seamy side of life. 


Powers, Registrar. 


CALIFORNIA 

CARMEL BY THE SEA. Carmel Art Institute. June 9-July 
19, July 20-Aug. 30. Pnt. & Dr.; Se.; Anatomy; Weaving; 
Children’s Classes. Beniamino Bufano; Paul Dougherty; 
& Staff. $50 for six weeks. John Cunningham, Dir. Bar- 
bara A. Klotz, Box 436. 

LOS ANGELES. Chouinard Art Institute. July 7-Aug. 15. 
Fig., Lndscp., Still Life Pnt.; Life Dr.; Sk.; Com. A.; 
Des.; Fashion Ill. Henry Lee McFee; Tom Craig: & Staff. 
Full six-week program $50. Nelbert M. Chouinard, Dir., 
741 South Grandview St. 

SAN DIEGO. Fine Arts Gallery. June 26 for seven weeks. 
W. C. Pnt. Weekly guest critics: Tom Craig; Phil Dike; 
Phil Paradise; Millard Sheets; James Couper Wright; 
Milford Zornes. Rex Brandt, Co-ordinator. 


COLORADO 

COLORADO SPRINGS. Art School of the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center. June 16-Aug. 22. Life Class; Lndsep. 
Pnt.; Mural Pnt.; Etching & Lith.; W. C. & Des.; 
Methods of A. Ed.; Photog. Arnold Blanch; Adolf Dehn; 
Doris Lee; & Staff. $5 a week per class. Boardman Robin- 
son, Dir. of the Art School. Paul Parker, General Dir, 


CAMBRIDGE. Harvard University Graduate School of De- 
sign. July 7-Aug. 16. Courses in Architectural & Lndsep, 
Des.; Theo. & Practice of Des. Josef Albers & Staff. $30 
per course. Henry A. Frost, Chairman, Summer School of 
Design. 

MONTANA 

MISSOULA, Montana State University, Dept. of Fine Arts. 
June 16-Aug. 15. Element. Dr.; Color & Des.; Oil Pnt.; 
W. C. Punt. $27. George Yphantis, Chairman of Dept. & 
Instructor. Dir. of Summer Session. 

NEW MEXICO 

TAOS. Taos School of Art. June 1-Oct. 1. Dr. from Life, 
Still Life, Lndsep.; W. C.; Oil; Non-Objective Pnt.; Mural 
& Fresco Pnt.; Fundamental Principles of A.; Philosophy 
of A. $25 per month. Emil Bisttram, Dir. Secretary, 
Box 46. 

NEW YORK 

MT. KISCO. Maurice Sterne Summer Classes. June 1-Oct, 1. 
Dr.; Pnt.; Comp. Maurice Sterne, Dir. 

WYOMING 

CODY. Cody Summer School of Art. July 7-Aug. 29. Fig. 
Pnt.; Lodsep.; Comp.; Sc. Oscar H. Davidson; Elmer A. 
Forsberg; Edward T. Grigware. $30 per month. Elmer A. 
Forsberg & Edward T. Grigware, Directors. 


them would come a slower but no less sure change in jury 
action, and a welcome and emphatic change in buying interest 


on the part of the layman. 


as art today, 


But if they do, they, like their predecessors, will have to take 


their place on the walls of public and private collections. The 


layman, after a day in which far too much of this sort of thing 


is about him, naturally demands a different atmosphere in his 
home. Can he reasonably be expected to hang in his living room 
a lynching, a broken down “back yard”, a bread-line, or decora- 
tive lady of the street, no matter how well they are painted? 


If our critics would go through our exhibitions with an eye 


to the well-done pictures that hundreds, yes thousands, of 


laymen could take home and enjoy—and tell those laymen 


about them, in my opinion they would serve a better purpose 
than any amount of talk about nuances, dynamic symmetry, 


significant form, etc., etc. 


If this could be, I believe that over-night we would see a 


distinct change in the type of pictures sent to exhibitions. With 


Would art suffer? It is conceivable that it might, but I should 
be perfectly willing to let time tell. Some of the things—the 
well-painted things—that the layman would buy might stand— 
quite as good a chance of being rated as art by succeeding 
generations as those that the critics do not hesitate to acclaim 


THE LAST OF THE ROMANS by Joseph Hudnut 


FLEMISH PAINTINGS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


by Charles de Tolnay 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, Washington, D. C. 


Unprecedented demand on our small remaining supply of copies” 
of the April, 1941, issue of the Magazine of Art, containing: 


‘ 
f 
1 


compels us to raise the price, after July 15 next, to 75c per copy. | 


Neicence of the mounting strength of art activity all through the 


country is the list of fifty-one new Chapters, enrolled during the past 
year in The American Federation of Arts. Evidence, too, that the 
Federation, working since 1909 to augment and improve the services 
of local groups and institutions, has been on the job. Today A:F-A 
chapter services reach 504 afhliated organizations in every part of the 
United States. Yes, it’s a zatona/ institution. 


NEW AFA CHAPTERS ENROLLED FROM MAY 1, 1940, TO JUNE 15, 1941 


MAY 1940 University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 
Mississippi Art Association, Jackson, Mississippi 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art, Santa Barbara, California 
College of Mines, E] Paso, Texas 

JUNE The Riverside Museum, Master Institute of United Arts, Inc., New York City 
Attleboro Museum of Art and History, Inc., Attleboro, Massachusetts 
Munson Williams Proctor Institute, Utica, New York 


JULY Tucson Fine Arts Association, Tucson, Arizona 
Troy Public Library, Troy, New York 
SEPT. Board of Education, Wethersfield, Connecticut 


The Brunswick County Library, Lawrenceville, Virginia 

The Academy of Sciences and Fine Arts, Richmond, Virginia 
Elgin Academy, Elgin, Illinois 

The Art Gallery, The University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee 
Woman’s Department Club, Shreveport, Louisiana 


OCT. Friends School, Wilmington, Delaware 
The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Virginia 
Art Department, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
Akron Art Institute, Akron, Ohio 
Lincoln University, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
Trinity College Library, Washington, D. C. 
The Nottoway County Library, Nottoway, Virginia 
Hazleton Undergraduate Center, Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
NOV. Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Art Department, Ruston, Louisiana 
The Centennial Club, Nashville, Tennessee 
The Bryn Mawr Art Club, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Franklin County Library, Rocky Mount, Virginia 
The Palm Beach Art League, Norton Gallery & School of Art, West Palm Beach, Florida 


DEC Edinburg Junior College, Edinburg, Texas 
Bennett College, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Patrick County Library, Stuart, Virginia 
Chicago School of Design, Chicago, Illinois 
Memphis Academy of Arts, Memphis, Tennessee 
University of Cincinnati, School of Applied Arts, Cincinnati, Ohio 
JAN. 1941 The University of Alabama, Art Department, University, Alabama 
Michigan State College, Art Department, East Lansing, Michigan 
Panhandle Artists Group, Amarillo, Texas 
History of Art Club, Le Roy, New York 


FEB. Aurora College Library, Aurora, Illinois 
Kingswood School Library, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
MAR. Birmingham Art Club, Birmingham, Alabama 


The Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection, Washington, D. C. 


APR. Public Library, Newark, New Jersey 
Brick Store Museum, Kennebunk, Maine 
Florida Federation of Art, Bradenton, Florida 


MAY The Municipal Museum of the City of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland 
National Park College, Department of Fine Arts, Forest Glen, Maryland 
JUNE The Art Study Class of Clarksville, Tennessee, Clarksville, Tennessee 


E. B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, California 
Tuesday Study Club, Ludlow, Pennsylvania 
Bridgeport Art League, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, Washington, D. C. 
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WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


NATIONAL 


SOUTHERN ART INSTITUTE: BLUE RIDGE, N. Cc. 

July 28-Aug. 3. Blue Ridge College. Open to all artists. 
Media: painting, etching & craft. No jury. No awards. 
Entry cards due July 1; works July 20. W. D. Weather- 
ford, Blue Ridge College, Blue Ridge, N. C. 


9TH ANNUAL OF WATER COLORS, PASTELS, 

DRAWINGS & PRINTS: OAKLAND ART GALLERY 

October. Oakland Art Gallery. Oakland. Open to all artists. 
Media: water color, pastel drawing & print. Three juries 
system. Cash prizes. William H. Clapp, Director, Oakland 
Art Gallery, Municipal Auditorium, Oakland, Calif. 


DIRECTIONS IN AMERICAN PAINTING: CARNEGIE 

INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH 

Oct. 23-Dec. 14. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. Open to any 
American artist who has never been represented in a Car- 
negie International. Three entries may be submitted, but 
only one shown. Jury. First prize: $1,000. Other cash 
prizes, Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director, Carnegie Institute, 
4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EAST 


9TH ANNUAL: ALLIED ARTISTS, JOHNSTOWN, PA. 

September. Ebensburg Fair Fine Arts Building, Ebensburg, 
Pa. Open to artists of Pennsylvania over 18, Entry fee 
$1.00. Media: oil, water color, monochrome. Purchase 
prize. Entry cards due Aug. 20; work Aug. 23. Richard 
M. Harris, 220 Haynes St., Johnstown, Pa. 


ANNUAL PAINTING & SCULPTURE: LYME ART 

ASSOCIATION, CONN. Fa 

July 12-Aug. 25. Old Lyme, Conn. Open to Association's 
members & artists working in or near Lyme. Media: oil & 
sculpture. Jury. Works due July 5. Gregory Smith, Lyme 
Art Association, Old Lyme, Conn. 

FINGER LAKES ANNUAL: AUBURN, N. Y. 

Oct. 6-Nov. 3. Cayuga Museum of History & Art, Auburn. 
Open to artists residing in 10 counties of Finger Lake 
region. Media: oil, water color, graphic, sculpture, craft. 
Jury. Award. Entry cards due Oct. 1; works Oct. 2, Prof. 
Ww. K. Long, Director, Cayuga Museum of History & Art, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


MID-WEST 


IOWA ART SALON: DES MOINES : 

Aug. 21-29. Iowa State Fair & Exposition. Open to artists 
residing in Iowa. Media: oil, water color, pastel, sculp- 
ture, print, eraft. Jury. Purchase & other cash prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Aug. 19. Mrs. Henry Ness, 
Supt., 821 Kellogg Ave., Ames, Ia. 


WEST 
CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR ANNUAL ART EXHIBI- 
TION: SACRAMENTO 
Aug. 29-Sept. 7. California State Fair. Open to artists re- 


siding in California. Media: oil & water color. Jury. Cash 
prizes. Entry cards due Aug. 4; works Aug. 9. Mar- 


nee ay 


garette C. Ferris, Supervisor Art Gallery, California State 
Fair, Sacramento, Calif. 


SOUTHWEST 


ANNUAL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE OF THE 

SOUTHWEST: SANTA FE 

Sept. 1-30. Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe. Open to 
artists of New Mexico, Arizona, Texas, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia & artists visiting these states. Media: all. Jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards due Aug. 15; works Aug. 25. Mrs, 
Mary R. Van Stone, Curator of Art Museum, Museum of 
New Mexico, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


SOUTH 


1ST ANNUAL TEXAS PRINT: DALLAS 

Nov. 2-30. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex. Open 
to any print maker who has maintained legal residence 
in Texas for one year prior to exhibition. Media: all 
print. Up to four prints may be submitted. Jury. Pur- 
chase & cash prizes. Entry cards due Oct. 25; works Oct. 
26. Mrs. John Morgan, President, The Dallas Print Society, 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


ANNUAL MEMBERS’ EXHIBITION: 

ART CLUB 

Nov. 1-28. Stete Art Gallery, Shreveport, La. Open to mem- 
bers (membership open to artists residing in South, dues 
$1.00). Media: all. Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 15; works 
Oct. 18. E. J. Whetzle, President, Shreveport Art Club, 
3015 Greenwood Rd., Shreveport, La. 


SHREVEPORT 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS 


JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDA- 

TION: NEW YORK 

Fellowships for Research, and for Creative Work in the Fine 
Arts, including Music. Open to men and women from 25-40 
years, who are citizens. (In exceptional cases, persons over 
40, and non-citizens who are permanent residents may be 
considered.) 40-60 Fellowships maintained annually. Evi- 
dence that candidates are persons of unusual capacity for 
research, or of unusual and proved creative ability in some 
one of the fine arts, must be shown, and a definite plan 
for proposed study or work presented. Stipend varies with 
project and normally does not exceed $2500 for one year. 
Appointments are usually for one year but may be re- 
newed, and in special cases may be given for a shorter 
period. Application on prescribed form due October 15. 
Final selection of Fellows for 1942-43 will be made in 
March 1942. Forms may be obtained from Henry Allen 
Moe, Secretary General, John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


PAINTERS WORKSHOP: BOSTON 

Scholarships to provide free tuition at The Painters Work- 
shop for artists or graduate art students, who must have 
completed three years of full time art school study or its 
equivalent. Students will take regular day course in the 


techniques and materials of painting. Committee of selec- 
tion. Applications due Sept. 15. Frank W. Stevens, 687 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATLANTA ART ASSOCIATION & HIGH MUSEUM 

SCHOOL OF ART 

Annual Scholarships in Museum School. Applicants, regu- 
larly enrolled students in a senior high school, must sub- 
mit three original works. Full tuition awarded for one 
year. Jury. Applications filed by July 1. L. P. Skidmore, 
1262 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHOOL OF THE PORTLAND (MAINE) SOCIETY 

OF ART 

Scholarships for one year’s free tuition at the School of 
Fine & Applied Art of the Portland Society of Art for 
graduates of Maine High Schools during year following 
graduation. Applicants must submit examples of work. 
Jury. Applications filed by July 19. Alexander Bower, 
Director, 97 Spring St., Portland, Me. 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICHMOND 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts Fellowships for Virginia 
artists. Senior Fellow: $720 a year; Junior Fellow: $1200; 
Scholar: $500 plus tuition & board at school. Applicants 
must be born or resident in Virg:nia; engaged in study or 


practice of Fine Arts. Awards are based on merit plus 
need by Committee. Applications filed by Sept. 1. Thomas 
C. Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, Va. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM, NEW JERSEY 

Scholarships for study in the Montclair Art Museum School, 
No stipend. Applicants must be deserving & show talent 
& must reside in the vicinity of the Museum. Selections 
made by the Director & Educational Committee of the 
Museum. Mrs. Mary C. Swartwout, Director, Montclair 
Art Museum, Montclair, N. J. 


THE COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS: SYRACUSE UNI- 

VERSITY 

Scholarships to Freshmen Students in Art at College of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse University. One $400 & four $209 scholar- 
ships to be granted by competition to regularly enrolled 
students. (Contestant must be admitted by June 26.) 
Scholarships may be held for four years. Up to 20 ex- 
amples of original work must be submitted by July 5. 
Applications due June 26. All correspondence regarding 
enrollment to Dr. F, N. Bryant, Director of Admissions, 
Administration Bldg.. Syracuse, N. Y. Competition in- 
formation to Dean H. L. Butler, College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse, N. Y. q 


COMPETITIONS 


NATIONAL DEFENSE POSTER COMPETITION 

Museum of Modern Art. Competition to discover best poster 
designers in country and to interest government in making 
use of their talents. Two groups of posters called for: 
Defense Savings Bonds, which must include text Buy a 
Share in America. U. S. Defense Savings Bonds and 
Stamps; Army Recruiting, with text Air Corps U. S. 
Army. Designs must be suitable for reproduction by plan- 
ography. $500 first prize in each group with total prizes 
of $2,000. Jury. Entries due June 28, and must be sub- 
mitted anonymously as provided for in Program of the 
Competition, which may be obtained from Eliot F. Noyes, 
Dept. of Industrial Design, The Museum of Modern Art, 
11 W. 53rd St., New York, N. Y. 


MURALS & SCULPTURE FOR POST OFFICES 

Section of Fine Arts, Public Buildings Administration, Fed- 
eral Works Agency. 

NATIONAL MURAL COMPETITIONS: 

California, Rincon Annex of San Francisco P. O. Open to 
all American Artists. 27 mural panels. Award $26,000, 
Closing date Oct. 1. Apply to Section of Fine Arts, 7th & 
D Sts., S. W., Washington, D. C. 

District of Columbia. Social Security Building, Washington, 
D. C. Open to all American artists. Award $8,000. Closing 
date Sept. 1. Section of Fine Arts, 7th & D Sts., S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Illinois. Uptown Postal Station, Chicago. Open to all Amer- 
ican artists. Award $4,000. Closing date Dec. 1. Apply to 
Meyric Rogers, Curator of Decorative Arts & Curator of 
Industrial Arts, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

REGIONAL MURAL COMI ETITIONS: 

Alaska. Anchorage P. O. and Court House. Open to artists 
who live in Alaska or who have painted there. Award 
$4,200. Closing date Oct. 27. Apply to Section of Fine 
Arts, 7th & D Sts., S. W., Washington, D. C. 

Connecticut. Southington P. O. Open to artists of the six 
New England states. Award $809. Closing date Sept. 5. 
Apply to Henry A. La Farge, Yale University Gallery of 
Art, New Haven, Conn. 

Kansas. Hutchinson P. O. Open to artists of Arkansas, 
Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma. Award $2,800. Closing date 
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July 15. Apply to John P. Harris, Editor, Hutchinson 
News-Herald, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Montana. Glasgow P. O. Open to artists of Idaho, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming. Award 
$1,250. Closing date June 29. Apply to Josef Sklower, Sec- 
retary, Glasgow Chamber of Commerce & Agriculture, Inc., 
Glasgow, Mont. 

New York, Canastota P. O. Open to artists of state of New 
York. Award $900. Closing date Sept. 16. Apply to Anna 
Wetherill Olmsted, Director, Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oregon. Eugene P. O, Open to artists of Oregon & Washing- 
ton. Award $2,350, Closing date July 1. Apply to Robert 
Tyler Davis, Director of the Portland Art Museum, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Virginia, Harrisonburg P. O. Open to artists of Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia. Award $5,850. Closing date Sept. 10, Apply to 
Thomas C, Colt, Director, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond, Va. 

REGIONAL SCULPTURE COMPETITIONS: 

Hawaii. Honolulu P. O.—Schofield Barracks Branch. Open 
to sculptors of Territory of Hawaii. Award $800. Closing 
date Oct. 25. Apply to Edgar C. Schenck, Director, Hono- 
lulu Academy of Arts, Honolulu, Hawaii, 

Hawaii, Lihue P. O. Open to sculptors of Territory of 
Hawaii, Award $800, Closing date Oct. 25. Apply to Edgar 
C. Schenck, Director, Honolulu Academy of Arts, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Louisiana. New Orleans, Marine Hospital. Open to sculptors 
of Louisiana, Award $1,200. Closing date Oct. 1. Apply to 
Duncan Ferguson, Acting Head of the Department of Fine 
Arts, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Michigan. Detroit P. O.—Jefferson Station. Open to sculp- 
tors of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio & Wisconsin. 
Award $2,800. Closing date Sept. 15. Apply to Marshall 
pag Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, 

ich, 

Michigan. Kalamazoo P. O, Open to sculptors of Mlinois 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio & Wisconsin. Award $2,400, Clos- 


: 
J 
ing date Sept. 15. Apply to Marshall Fredericks, Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. ’ 

North Carolina. Statesville P. O. and Court House. Open to 
sculptors of Alabama, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia & West Virginia, Award $5,200. Closing date Sep 
10. Apply to Mrs. Lewis C. Burwell, Curator, Mint Mu: 
seum of Art, Charlotte, N. C. 

Pennsylvania. York P. O. Open to sculptors of the six N 
England states, New York, New Jersey & Pennsylvania 
Award $4,200. Closing date Aug. 4. Apply to J. Bu 
Helme, in charge of Division of Fine Arts, Pennsylvani 
State College, State College, Pa. 

Virginia, Newport News P, O. and Court House. Open to 
sculptors of District of Columbia, Maryland & Virginia 
Award $1,300. Closing date Oct. 1. Apply to Edwin C. 
Rust, Head of the Department of Fine Arts, College o 
William & Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Washington, Yakima P. 0, and Court House. Open to sculp- 
tors of California, Oregon & Washington. Award $1,850. 
Closing date Oct. 15, Apply to Kenneth Callahan, Curator, 
Seattle Art Museum, Volunteer Park, Seattle, Wash. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE POSTER CONTEST: WASH- 

INGTON, D. C. 

The Children’s Theatre of New York, Washington, D. C. 
Open to children 8-14, affiliated with neighborhood 
houses, playgrounds, public & private art schools in 
Washington, D, C. Poster to advertise 1941-42 series o} 
plays: Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch; Little Women; 
Penrod; Sleeping Beauty; Toby Tyler, or Ten Weeks 
with the Circus; Poor Little Rich Girl. Subject matter 
may be one or all titles. Four colors on paper not less. 
than 8%" x 11”. Submit posters to playground neigh- 
borhood house or art supervisors by Aug. 1. Jury: Paul 
Arlt, Robert F, Gates, Edward Rowan. Prize six books 
of the plays. Mrs. Ruth Tice Walters, The Children’s 


‘Theatre of New York, 1734 F Street, N. W., Washington, 
D,.:C; | 
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and sketches in various mediums, selected from the artists’ studios by 
Olin Dows, painter, will be ready for its first booking on August 1. 
This exhibition will be of great interest to discriminating collectors of 
modest means. The works included are priced under fifty dollars, 
some as low as six dollars. Among the artists represented are: George 
Biddle, Louis Bouche, William Calfee, Russell Cowles, David Fred- 
enthal, Karl Free, Ernest Halberstadt, John Edward Heliker, Peter 
Hurd, Richard Lahey, Ward Lockwood, James Newell, Boardman 
Robinson, Andree Ruellan, Henry Schnakenberg, John Sloan, Robert 
Taylor, Charles Thwaites. (This is A. F. A. Exhibition No. 18.) 


Also Available: 


Contemporary Prints by American Artists (No. 16) selected by Olin Dows; Work 
by American I|lustrators (No. 19) selected from the annual show of the Society of 
Illustrators by James C. Boudreau; and a special sales show of water colors sub- 
mitted for the Marine Hospital Competition (No. 26). This show is free only for 
July and August bookings. 


The rate for summer bookings, 50% less than the list price, applies 
only through July and August. A. F. A. Chapters receive their 


usual discounts in addition. 


For further information apply to Miss 
Helen H. Cambell, Exhibition Secretary 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“HORSES” BY DAVID FREDENTHAL 


With an Essay by Forbes Watson, 259 Plates. 10 in Color 


American Painting Today has been acclaimed 
as the best picture book of contemporary 
American art, praised by critics, artists, lay- 
men. The introductory essay by Forbes Wat- 
son is brilliant and incisive in its presentation 
of the forces shaping art in America. No 
one ‘in any way concerned with the arts of 
our country can afford to be without this 


handsome volume. Its price is moderate— 


$4.50 list ($3.50 to AFA Members). 


Published by THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF ARTS, 801 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D, C. American Painting Today is 
distributed to the Trade by the Oxford Uni+ 


versity Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


